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T was announced this day week that the 
Duchess of BuccLEUCH would not, as 
had been rumoured, retain the Mistress-ship of the 
Robes, but that the office would be put in commission 
between two dowager Duchesses—of ATHOLE and Rox- 
BURGHE. In Ireland, for the first time for many 
months and some years, apologies were publicly made 
for transgressing boycotting decrees—a delicate com- 
pliment to Mr. Morey, who had just assumed his 
office. Lord Rosgrery prattled pleasantly on the 
Press this day week at Edinburgh to the Institute 
of Journalists; while Sir GzorGE TREVELYAN, taking 
up the tale from Lord Rosepery, addressed the same 
body (which seems to be peripatetic) on Monday 
at Glasgow, and, as was to be expected of him, 
was more serious than that light-hearted peer. 
Two contributions of considerable and rather funnily 
contrasted interest were made to the subject of home 
politics on Tuesday morning, when an address from 
Mr. GLADSTONE (who had taken a trip to Sir Epwarp 
WaArTEIN’s iron shanty on Snowdon) to the Carnarvon 
Liberals, and a letter from Mr. LABOUCHERE on the 
great things that will have to be done next Session, if 
he, Mr. LABOUCHERE, is not to “ paint the town,” were 
published side by side. We could not do justice to 
these documents here, and they are accordingly treated 
in their own place, but they afford by no means un- 
amusing reading. On Tuesday Mr. GLADSTONE sup- 
plemented his Church bribe to Wales by a Land bribe, 
for which also we must refer to another place. In 
Ireland that notorious and reverend bully, Father 
HUMPHREYS, was committed to prison for gross con- 
tempt of Court before the Tippe magistrates. 
Perhaps Mr. Morey will let him out? It must cer- 
tainly have been expected that he would do so, when 
next day he and his Lorps Justices revoked such re- 
maining proclamations (most of them had done their 
work in Mr. BaLrour’s time, and had been recalled) as 
existed under the Crimes Act. While this was being 
done on the one side of the Channel, Mr. GLADSTONE 
was scaling that English Matterhorn, Snowdon, on the 
other, attended by a guide, four policemen, a mare 
named Polly, a pony named Tommy, and other appli- 
ances and means. The virgin peak, however, resisted 


men, and the rest appear to have gone back or gone 
on without him. But the record of the essay remains 
for history. Sir GEoRGE TREVELYAN addressed his 
constituents at Glasgow, and comforted himself and 
them by the remarkable assurance that many persons 
who have voted Liberal-Unionist and Conservative will 
be very sorry if Home Rule is not carried. Now, if he 
had said that many Gladstonians will be far from de- 
lighted if it is, there might have been something in it. 
A meeting at Birmingham on the subject of Early 
Closing, at which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Sir Joun 
LusBock attended and spoke, was, perhaps, hardly in 
strictness political; but nobody in these days seems 
quite to know what is politics and what is not. We 
dare say early closing is all right; but it makes the 
streets extremely hideous, it is sometimes very incon- 
venient, and incorrigible questioners may sometimes 
wonder whether those who would be employed in the 
shops are much better employed wherever they chance 
to be.——On Thursday Mr. GLapsTONE journeyed from 
Snowdon to Barmouth, and was again addressed there. 
He remarked that those who addressed him “ had not 
“put in much politics.” They had put in absolutely 
none; and the address was simply one of hospitable: 
good feeling, in which any Unionist might, and pro- 
bably some did, join. Therefore Mr. GLADSTONE put 
to his own reply a political coda which was a direct 
insult to Unionist feeling ——Lord GEoRGE HAMILTON 
spoke at Acton, on the same day; and Mr. Harry 
Lawson, the rejected of St. Pancras, was chosen by the 
Gladstonians to fight Colonel CHEsTER-MAsTER for the 
late Mr. WinTEersoTHaM’s seat in Gloucestershire. 
This, with proper management, may be secured for the 
Union ; though there is a majority—once heavy, and 
still considerable—to pull down, and the time of year 
is not the best. 
Foreign ana At the end of last week French Chauvin- 
Affairs. ists, as was to be expected, had made up 
their minds without any difficulty that Captain LuGarp 
was even a wickeder man than they had thought, and 
were very angry with M. BarTuéLemy Saint-HILAIReE 
(one of the few Frenchmen who really understand 
foreign affairs) for declaring that England ought not 
to evacuate Egypt. The Genoese fétes, the Car- 
maux strike, the cholera, and a few other things made 
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up the budget of the day——On Monday morning 
some not unimportant items of news respecting Indian 
affairs were published. The death of the Mehtar of 
Chitral will make it necessary to see that English 
influence is well maintained in an independent or 
quasi-independent State, which is just at this moment 
of more importance to us than ever. Russian news- 
papers were still taking the high-and-mighty line about 
“‘ Afghan and Chinese encroachments” on the Pamir ; 
and the news from Afghanistan was, on the whole, bad. 
European news was on this day of little moment. 
On Tuesday there was a rumour that the Russians had 
withdrawn from the Pamirs, but had concentrated on 
the Murghab. It has been pointed out with truth in 
some quarters that this announcement is not a little 
ambiguous because “the Murghab” runs through “the 
“ Pamirs”; but it is fair to observe on the other side 
that, if ‘the Murghab ” is construed as we in England 
construe it, a reasonable settlement is not unattain- 
able. For this branch, called otherwise the Aksu, of 
the “majestic river” that has “its high mountain 
“ cradle in Pamir,” is, on the whole, the best dividing 
line that can now be insisted on; and, while it would 
involve the sacrifice of a small part of Roshan, it 
would keep Shignan nearly intact for the British 
sphere, together with the Alichur, the Great, the 
Little, and all the other Southern Pamirs. . Only 
Lord RosEsery must keep himself and other people 
wide awake, and must, if possible, leave nothin 
open. The chief other item was that of the violent 
opposition of the mainland neighbours of the islets 
off New York Harbour—which had been selected 
as sanatoria for the healthy passengers by infected 
ships—to the said passengers taking up their abode 
there. Unluckily, the rioters secured a provisional 
injunction from a judge, and kept the unfortunate 
passengers for many hours on tugs entirely unprovided 
with all the necessaries of board and lodging; so that 
when they were at last landed, under the protection of 
a strong force of artillery and infantry militia, many of 
the women and children were in a state of great ex- 
haustion. There was much talk in France on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of the remarks of M. DE MOHRENHEIM 
(Russian Ambassador, and discharger of the honourable 
office of Sir Panparvus of Troy between Trorus-Czar 
and the Republican Cressmp) to M. DE Moris about the 
Paris press being “ under the control of Englishmen 
“and Jews,” On Thursday morning there was 
more news about the high-handed conduct of the 
Russians to British sealers. An unusually high Nile 
was causing some apprehension and many precautions 
in Egypt. The HopisTer disaster in the Congo State 
was (though not so to Commander CameEron’s think- 
ing) confirmed, and the Carmaux strike was still occupy- 
ing a good deal of attention in France, where deputies 
of the Extreme Left were behaving even as their con- 
geners in this country. The Mephitis Politica is a 
beast of no country in one sense; in another of all. 
——-Despite all the precautions at New York, it would 
appear that Asiatic cholera has somehow got in, the 
victims being in every case not new comers, but resi- 
dents of old standing. It was said yesterday that 
the Russian retreat in the Pamirs was chiefly due to 
the difficulty of provisioning troops in the highlands, 


‘which, indeed, must have been considerable ; and the 


long-talked-of arrangement by which an Anglo-German 
Company is to work Damaraland was said to be com- 
pleted. This is rather like going back as a servant to 
the house where you have lived as a master,‘ but is, 
perhaps, better than nothing. 

Mesti The Welsh Eisteddfod was wound up suc- 
cessfully yesterday week, what time the 
Trade-Union Congress again affirmed Eight Hours 
and ten hoops, and showed its sweet reasonableness 
by hissing and groaning out of the hall the delegates 
of a Glasgow Union who were suspected of the deadly 


sin of accepting a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 
The Orientalists discussed Paradise, Persepolis, Papyri, 
and Mr. Perrie. The Trade-Union Congress ceased 
to be last week. The Orientalists—later to meet 
and more loth to depart—prolonged themselves into 
Monday. They were succeeded, or overlapped, by an 
assembly of the Sanitary Institute at Portsmouth, 
which was addressed by its president, Sir CHARLEs 
CAMERON, in a speech of much ability, but, of course, 
waving the flag of omnia sanitas with some pardon- 
able forgetfulness that that flag is still sometimes a trifle 
yellow. A Congress of Librarians—English, but held 
in Paris, and presided over in the first place by that 
excellent English scholar, M. BELJaME—also met on 
Monday. The Sanitary Institute and the Librarians 
Association continued to meet during the week. Later 
the Dockers held congress at Swansea. In Switzerland, 
a country second only to England for Congresses, the 
Old Catholics succeeded the motley body of English 
Reunionists. 
The Law The new Common Serjeant, Sir ForREsT 
Courts. FULTON (who was properly congratulated 
on taking his seat), presided over the Central Criminal 
Court this week in the absence of the Recorder. The 
calendar was heavy, but the most interesting case, that 
of the Lambeth girl-poisonings, was held over till the 
next sessions. The madman, ruffian, or victim of a 
singularly unfortunate mistake, who is charged with an 
unintelligible assault on two young ladies at Bickley, 
was committed for trial on Monday. In the course 
of the hearing of the charges of fraud in connexion 
with the Lyric Club, Mr. WonTNER mentioned that 
forged bills in two names to the amount of nearly a 
quarter of a million are known to be flying about 
London. There is something interesting in this, and 
luckily the class of sportsmen who pursue these kites 
is one whose misfortunes, if they come, need not cause 
pain to even the tenderest heart. The hopes of the 
believers in “a new day” for everything and everybody 
when Mr. GLaDsTONE should once more be in power 
have been cruelly dashed by Mr. AsquirH, who has 
declined, regardless of British folly and American im- 
pertinence, to recommend Her Maysesty to extend still 
further the mercy alreadyshown to Mrs. MAYBRICK. 
A solemn affirmation of the doctrine “ once a barrister 
“ always a barrister ” occurred in the Revision Court at 
Kensington, on Tuesday, when the Conservative repre- 
sentative was objected to, and disallowed, because he 
had been called to the Bar, and the statute says that 
parties may not appear by counsel, though he himself 
had long ceased to practise, and appeared not as 
counsel for, but as paid secretary of, the Association he 
represented. The curious case in which a child of 
ten, having broken open his mother’s strong-box and 
obtained a considerable sum in notes, spent the money 
like a gentleman in entertaining young persons of the 
other sex of years not much less tender than his own, 
and carrying them about the country, was heard on 
Wednesday. It ended in the conviction of everybody, 
though the older receivers alone seem likely to be 
punished. The Sharpshooter court-martial or, more 
properly speaking, inquiry opened on Wednesday. 
A pleasing testimony to the innocence of the young 
persons who are good enough to attend at Post-offices 
was given in the Central Criminal Court on Thursday. 
A man was tried for a series of atrocious libels by tele- 
graph, and the Judge expressed natural surprise that 
the words had been allowed to pass. It was as natu- 
rally explained that the operators did not understand 
them. This is as it should be; but it supplies some- 
thing of an argument for not exposing them to the 
choice of corruption or incompetence. 
Racing, _here was very good racing on the last day 
% of the Doncaster Meeting. Mr. FENWwICcK’s 
Gantlet and Colonel Nortn’s Lady Hermit met once 
more in the Park Hill Stakes; and, though the betting 
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ignored the lesson of- the Yorkshire Oaks, Gantlet 
ge won. There was a good race for the Cup, and 

. Davies’s Chesterfield, again contrary to betting 
expectation, beat Thessalian, Ragimunde, Houndsditch, 
and others. Mr. VYNER’s Marcion won the Prince of 
Wales’s Nursery without much difficulty ; and Dunure 
had none whatever with the Doncaster Stakes, in which 
only Colonel Nortu’s Primrose Way opposed him. The 
racing of the earlier part of this week was abundant, 
but calls for no notice. There was, however, some 
interest in the Ayrshire Handicap run on Thursday, 
because the favourite, Alice, was giving a stone to the 
heaviest, and two stone and a half to the most lightly 
weighted, of her opponents; but this good mare won 
with perfect ease. 


Cricket, Lhe North v. South match at Hastings 
turned out a very hollow thing for the 
South, which won yesterday week by an innings and 
ten runs. The teams in the Gentlemen v. Players 
match which followed it were both strong, if not 
quite exhaustive of the material respectively available ; 
and the Gentlemen, going in first, hit up a good innings 
of over two hundred, chiefly due to remarkably fine 
batting from Mr. Reap and Dr. Grace. The Players 
did not do nearly so much in their first innings, and, Mr. 
Woops bowling uncommonly well, they had next day 
to follow on. This, however, was in a way fortunate 
for them; for their opponents were not over-well 
provided with bowlers, and the strain on Mr. Woops’s 
powers made him less effective in the second innings. 
The contrast was striking. The first three wickets, 
which had fallen for but thirty on Monday, fell on 
Tuesday for 180. Next day the advantage was main- 
tained even better, Dr. Grace, Mr. Woons’s chief assis- 
tant, being unable to bowl. The Players “ declared” 
at the seventh wicket with 286 to the good, but they 
had stayed a little too long for the strong batting team 
against them, and though the match was drawn 
decidedly against the Gentlemen, some of whose best 
bats again made little, others—especially Mr. PALAIRET 
and Mr. O’Brien—played the time out. And so ended 
the cricket season—a decidedly good one, on the whole 
—of 1892. Mr. Hewett tops the list in run-getting 
with 1,407, though his average—a somewhat delusive 
test—is exceeded by Messrs. ScoTT and PaTTERsON and 
by SHREwssuRY. In the same way Mr. Woops took 
more wickets than any professional, except J. T. 
HEARNE, and nearly double as many as any other 
amateur; but his average falls below that of Mr. 
HEpLeEy, who did not take a third as many lives, and 
bowled less than a third as many overs. 


Yachting. The Dacia-Natica rubber was decided 
yesterday week in favour of the first-named, 
a foul, however, being claimed. A sort of postscript to 
the Channel Regatta season was held at Southampton 
this day week, but the racing fleet had for the most 
part dispersed, and the Corsair sailed over for the 
principal event. 
The venerable subject of Stonehenge added 
Correspondence. i+ self this day week to the other matters 
of epistolary discussion.——On Tuesday morning the 
Bishop of WORCESTER was severely and, as it seems to 
us, justly called over the coals, for his Reunion utter- 
ances at Grindelwald, by Mr. HENson of Barking. —— 
Mr. GLaDsTONE, in reply to a question in reference to 
some statements of his to the alleged effect that a 
doctor might, like the Emperor NaPpoLeon in VICTOR 
Huao’s great poem, cry “ L’avenir est 4 moi!” re- 
marked, “I rather think that I should have added 
“some qualifying or limiting expressions.” And, in- 
deed, this is rather his way. 
An _ extraordi run took place on the 
Miscellaneous Bank this week, consequent, it is 
thought, on the recent failures of divers Building 


Societies and financial institutions connected with 
them. The Birkbeck, however, stood the strain well, 
handing over to its depositors their money “all ticketed 
“and docketed and ready to be pocketed,” like Sir 
RoGeER REpNOsE of Peacockian memory. It was ready 
to be pickpocketed too, and the professionals of that 
mystery, attending punctually, relieved many deposi- 
tors from any future danger of anxiety about the safety 
of their deposits. . Also the picturesque reporter gloried 
and wrote deep on the scene. The run continued till 
Wednesday, when it practically, and Thursday, when 
it wholly, ceased ; every demand having been satisfied, 
and something like a million of money paid over the 
counter without any loans, guarantees, or assistances, 
but by the old-fashioned process of selling securities. 
It is true that, in order to sell securities, it is neces- 
sary to hold them, and to hold them of the right 
kind ; and in this respect the Birkbeck, though rather 
patronisingly regarded by regular banks as a sort of 
“ savings bank” only, seems to have held a position 
inferior only to the Bank of England itself, and to the 
two largest joint-stock banks. A new set of football 
rules was proposed and adopted at the meeting of the 
Rugby Union on Thursday. 
The Earl of Essex, who died at the end of 
Obituary last week, had reached his ninetieth year. 
——Mr. Sipney WATSON was a yachtsman very well 
known in the South of England, and owner of the yawl 
Lethe, one of the best racing-cruising craft afloat. 
Dr. MEDLEY, Bishop of Fredericton, and Metropolitan 
of Canada, had taken his degree nearly seventy years 
ago, and had been a colonial prelate for nearly fifty. 
Books, & The chief books of the week are Lord 
Avaustus Lortvs's Diplomatic Remi- 
miscences (London: CassELL); and Dr. FENNELL’s 
Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases 
(Cambridge: University Press). 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DWELLER 
ON THE THRESHOLD. 


R. GLADSTONE is getting on. To say that 

during the two first days of his sojourn with 
Sir Epwarp WarKIN he committed himself on the two 
awkward subjects of the Welsh Church and Welsh 
Land would be perhaps too much. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration of fair argumentative admission to allow 
that a man who is invariably prepared to wriggle out of 
whatsoever meaning is assigned to his words never can 
“‘commit himself.” It has, indeed, been maintained 
by charitable and curious students of human nature 
that Mr. Guapstone’s well-known mode of evasive 
expression is not so much a preconcerted device for 
avoiding difficulties as the result of a strange and 
rather heroic faculty of never making up his mind at 
all until the cat has finally jumped, and the bread is 
finally buttered on one side. Then, when the jump 
is made, the butter spread, he brings his previous asser- 
tions, or prophecies, or promises, into harmony with 
the final decision, very much as our friend Mr. Puncn 
is at times pleasantly wont to point out that he indi- 
cated the winner of the Derby in words exactly intelli- 
gible to any wise man days or weeks beforehand. 

Still, the remarks at Carnarvon on Monday, and 
at Cwmllan on Snowdon next day, if not uncom- 
fortably binding on Mr. GLADSTONE’S own conscience, 
are certainly not free from that other kind of obliga- 
tion which exists in the ear of the hearer, if not 
in the speaker's mouth. The Welsh, whether their 
eyes chiefly turn to the saintly Mr. Gee, or rather 
seek the young and politic Mr. Ex.is, will certainly 
think that on Monday and Tuesday they were promised 
a slice of the Church for a whet and a slice of the Land 
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as relish td it. Indeed, the word “earnest” was 
actually used by Mr. GLapsToNE. Even the next 
Session of Parliament was “ not to be allowed to pass 
“ without our being enabled to give some earnest to the 
“ people of Wales of our desire to deal with, and, as far 
“as we can, to promote and push forward [how do you 
promote by pushing back ?] the realization of their 
“just demand” for Disestablishment. Of course, no 
hint is given of what the earnest is. It may be a 
measure for starving the Welsh clergy out by making 
it impossible for them to recover tithe; it may bea 
reduction (more Hibernico also) of Welsh bishoprics ; 
it may be anything to weaken the Church, to whet 
Welsh appetites, and to please Mr. Lioyp GEorGE. 
But Mr. Guapstone has solemnly pronounced the 
Welsh demand for Disestablishment “just,” and has 
all but signed a six-months bill for something on 
account of their claims. That is pretty well; but 
perhaps next day’s work was better. Here Mr. 
GLADSTONE turned from the Church to the Land, and 
discovered that the complaints of Wales were just here 
too, and that here, too, something must be done. 
Those who, looking first at the short abstracts of his 
speech, saw that there was “a contrast [with England | to 
“ the disadvantage of Wales which deserved, and would 
“ receive, the attention of the Legislature” must have 
turned to the full text with no small interest. For it need 
hardly be said that, in respect of the tenure of land, 
there is, barring accidental and individual differences 
which may here as everywhere exist, absolutely no 
contrast between Wales and England whatsoever. The 
real or supposed peculiarities which differentiated the 
relations of Irish landlords and tenants from the relations 
of English landlords and tenants have, in the case of 
Wales, no counterpart. There have been no conquests 
of Wales, no rebellions of it, no settlements, resettle- 
ments, plantations, clearings, or the like, for more than 
half a millennium at the very least. There are, again, 
speaking as a rule, no customs there which in any way 
estate the tenant in his holding, or which put him in 
any position differing for the worse or the better 
from that of the English tenant. There is no “ ques- 
“ tion” such as existed or was invented in the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland. There is, in short, as 
far as tenure is concerned, no contrast of any sort dis- 
coverable between one side and the other of Offa’s 
aga between one shore and the other of the Severn 


Yet Mr. Giapstone has discovered one. It is not, 
we believe, though a simple man might be excused 
from thinking so from the opening of his speech, the 
difference between English and Welsh music. But it 
is something which, though less obviously, is still, 
perhaps, not much less really farcical. There has been, 
as we all know, agricultural depression of late. (Some 
say that this depression is not altogether unconnected 
with the legislation of Mr. GLADSTONE; but no matter 
for that.) The depression has been there; and it has 
been met in the most generous way by reductions of 
rent on the part of landlords. It is needless to say 
that such reductions of rent are a matter of which no 


- sane Legislature can take any sort of cognizance. They 


are essentially either a free gift on the part of the land- 
lord, or a prudent recognition on his part of the fact that 
if he does not make them he will get worse tenants, or 
no tenants at all. Even their real value must, in all 
cases, vary immensely from their apparent value, 
according to circumstances. Some landlords may prefer, 
and do prefer, pretty high nominal rents, and pretty 
liberal and constant reductions ; others may prefer low 
rents with rare reductions, or no reductions at all. 
Depression, too, will hit different parts of the country 
more or less hard. When the great depression is in the 
og of wheat, as it has been recently, a country which 

ike Wales grows very little wheat in comparison will 


suffer little. Altogether the test is practically no test 
atall. Yet Mr. GLADSTONE bases his promise that the 
Legislature will, or his assertion that the Legislature 
must, “turn its attention” to Welsh land-tenure, on 
the fact, or alleged fact—sole, single, and without sup- 
port from any other source—that while remissions of 
rent in England averaged 24 per cent., they averaged 
only 7 in Wales, and that in some counties in Wales 
the rents were even raised. And this Mr. GLADSTONE 
said standing on an “ improvement” of his host’s 
which will render access to the top of Snowdon 
easier. Now put case. Sir Epwarp has made it 
easier for tourists to get to the top of the Wyddfa. 
This will make the land of Sir Epwarp and Sir 
Epwarp’s neighbours more valuable for the erection of 
hotels, boarding-houses, music-halls, coffee-palaces, 
roundabouts, Aunt Sallies, and the other structures and 
objects which delight the hearts of tourists and add 
to the beauties of a mountain region. Therefore the 
rent of this land will in all probability go up. Will 
Mr. GLADSTONE, turning to some land im Kent or 
Essex where rents go steadily down, observe with 
“ great astonishment, surprise, and pain” that the 
Legislature must turn its attention to this? Perhaps 
he will. Socialism, if he lives a few years longer, may 
have baits for him, as Disestablishment has now. But 
will even he argue that the bare contrast of the in- 
creased and lowered rents justifies interference with 
the former? Perhaps he will do that too. 


Meanwhile, as Mr. GLADSTONE stood on Snowdon 
and talked thus, Mr. LABOUCHERE, in distant Cadenabbia, 
had been relieving his mind to the Chairman of the 
Northampton Radical Association, partly on the past. 
—that insanabile vulnus of his not being offered office 
which, we fear, has lost for the general public the in- 
terest that it still retains for himself—and partly or 
the future. The earlier part we must allow to pass. 
We cannot take a side in Mr. LABOUCHERE’s contention 
that “Providence made him what he is.” Providence 
has not been heard. But it is interesting to know 
Mr. LapoucuEre’s “ irreducible minimum.” There is 
not only to be no coercion in Ireland, but no “ piraticat 
“intervention” in Egypt. The villagers are to be 
“ masters in their villages” (and the landlords, farmers, 
parsons, &c., servants, of course?), and to 
the soil. The Welsh Church is to be disestablished 
to-day and the English Church to-morrow. The 
“hideous monopoly of brewers” is to go. There is to 
be non-intervention (only we are to love the French 
Republic), and something terrible, though vague, is to 
be done to the House of Lords. All this is to occur 
between January and December in the next two years 
at most ; there are to be none of those earnests, those 
“on accounts” that Mr. GLADSTONE prattles of, but 
the thing is to be done straight off, slick away. The 
rich will ‘“‘ dam the Democratic tide,” if they can; but, 
never mind—Mr. LaAsouCHERE is there, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE has got to do what he wants. 

So the Dweller on the Threshold of the Gladstonian 
party. And though we acknowledge, and indeed 
most fervently insist, that it would be madness to 
trust the Democratic tide to dam itself, and that the 
utmost activity and engineering ability will have to 
be used to effect that most desirable object, we are 
bound to admit that Cwmllan and Cadenabbia be- 
tween them should afford an Opposition leader subjects, 
not for presumptuous anticipation, but for quiet and 
tolerably cheerful hope. 


H.M.S. FOUDROYANT. 

7” the English naval historian were not a person 
LL who “ prophesies with the organs of an ass,” such 
a scandal as the sale of the old Foudroyant, to be 
turned into German firewood, might never have been 
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heard of. The thing is not only the fault of the 
authors of the disgusting compilations called naval 


histories. Official stupidity and want of imagination 


have something to do with the di . There is 
probably not another country in the world in which 
such utter want of feeling would have been shown by 

le more or less responsible for the national dignity. 


peop 
Tf too had to be made by removing an old ship, 


surely it might have been possible to select one not 
directly connected with the most glorious period and 
the most illustrious chief in the history of the English 
navy. But the blame falls on others as well as on the 
official people. There is probably no other nation in 
the world which is so careless of its historical monu- 
ments. In spite of Societies for their protection, they 
continue to disappear before the most greedy and 
tasteless kind of vandal. English travellers can be severe 
enough about the neglect of their monuments shown by 
foreign nations. But even neglect is better than de- 
struction. The Spaniard allows his buildings to be 
destroyed slowly by fire and want of care, but he does 
not pull them down. Now we, in spite of outcries and 
opposition, go on pulling down. The French restore 
with ferocity, and the Italians have become very de- 
structive since they turned modern and progressive. 
But we have no right to excuse ourselves by the sins 
of other people. In a way, the fate of the Foudroyant 
is particularly disgraceful. She has been sold for her 
materials to a foreigner. An old ship with a history 
is as much an ancient monument as a church or a 
hospital. To sell her for her materials is as infamous 
as it would be to sell the stones of St. Bartholomew 
the Great in order that they might be set wu in at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. 


That would probably be too much for the most 
callous official person, and so perhaps would the sale of 
the Foudroyant if the English naval historian would 
allow himself to be read, which he refuses todo. The 
name would suggest too much to permit of the pro- 
fanation. It is a very famous one in our navy. A 
Foudroyant got into our list in the seven years’ war 
in the most magnificent fashion. She had been La 
GALISSONIERE’S flag-ship in Byne’s lamentable battle. 
Needless to say that this is not why we take an interest 
in her. But it happened that Byne had as flag captain an 
officer of a very different stamp from himself—Captain 
GARDINER, who did his best to make his superior fight 
to some purpose on that shameful May 20, 1756, and 
appeared wholly to his honour as a witness in the 
court-martial. The memory of the battle rankled in 
GARDINER’s mind, and he had sworn to attack the 
Foudroyant wherever he met her at sea, and at all 
odds. Jm 1758 he was as good as his word. He then 
commanded the Monmouth (64) in Admiral OsBorn’s 
squadron in the Mediterranean. OsBoRN was watching 
M. DE LA CLUE at Carthagena. A squadron of which 
the Foudroyant was one was sent from Toulon to rein- 
force La CLuE. It was sighted by Osporn’s very superior 
= and chased. GARDINER picked out the 

oudroyant, and stuck to her. They ran the other 
ships out of sight, and then buckled to by themselves. 
The odds were heavily against the Monmouth, for the 
Foudroyant was an eighty-gun ship, one of the first, 
if not actually the first, built on two decks. In real 
strength she was equal to an English first-rate. But 
GARDINER attacked her at once, and at very close 
quarters. The French historians declare that, by one 
of those tiresome accidents which have persecuted the 
French navy from the beginning, the captain of the 
Foudroyant could not fight one of his decks. He 
could use enough to kill and wound one hundred 
and fifty of the Monmouth’s men, and dismast her com- 
pletely. In the meantime he had lost two hundred 
men himself and was beaten toa standstill. GARDINER 
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another who also was not sealed of the tribe of Byna. 
When the Swiftsure and the Hampton Court came up, 
the French captain surrendered his sword to CARKETT. 
In that way did the Foudroyant come to form 
part of His Majesty’s fleet. The Monmouth, too, 
was, by the way, a famous fighting name. In the 
war of the American Rebellion there was a Mon- 
mouth (60) which covered herself with glory in the 
West Indies, and also in the East. In the West 
Indies she behaved so well in Admiral Byron’s battle 
near Grenada—a dreadfully confused, ineffectual busi- 
ness—that the French officers drank the health of the 
“little black ship.” Her captain then was Rospert 
Fansoaw. Then she went to the East Indies under 
Captain ALMs, and there helped, with others, to make 
good the honest pedantry of Sir E. HuGHEs against 
renowned SuFFREN. It was Captain ALMs’s good for- 
tune to indicate the limits which confine the tactical 
principle that when you concentrate a superior force 
on an inferior you must beat it. SuUFFREN concentrated 
three, or even five, ships on the Monmouth ; but he 
did not beat her. Captain ALMs went on fighting with 
a quite brutal contempt for tactics only to be paralleled 
by the unscientific obstinacy of Kine of the Exeter, who 
did the identical same thing in another of these battles, 
There is certainly luck in ships’ names. Either some~ 
thing in “‘ Monmouth” had power to attract the right 
men, or to inspire the men who came. Of the four who. 
fought so well in the Monmouth, two certainly rose from 
the ranks—CaRKETT, who had been a foremast hand, and 
Aus, who, though he entered in the regular way, was 
the son of a footman. 


When next the name Foudroyant turns up in our 
navy she was commanded by Jervis. The future Earl 
Sr. Vincent had her through nearly all the American 
War in the Channel Fleet. She was in the battle, 
such as it was, off Ushant, in 1778; and in successive 
reliefs of Gibraltar, under Ropney, Darby, and Howe. 
Together with other qualities of a great commander, 
Jervis had one which NaPoLeon ranked high. He was 
very fortunate. He gained an earldom by the cheapest 
of naval victories won by the spontaneous action of 
NELson, and his reputation as a disciplinarian by (to 
borrow the license ofan Irishman) suppressing a mutiny 
which never broke out. In the American War he chased 
and took the Pégase, 74. The Pégase was a smaller 
ship than the Foudroyant, under-officered, and ill- 
manned by a crew mainly of landsmen, who were 
afloat for the first time in their lives.. She ran, and 
could not well do aught else. The Foudroyant pursued 
on the lee quarter, overtaking her fast.. The Pégase 
put her helm up, and turned off to leeward. Then 
the Foudroyant shot astern, raking her, and was 
alongside in a moment. It was all over very shortly, 
with, five men wounded aboard the Foudroyant. In 
Hawke's time or NELson’s the capture would have - 
attracted little attention. But in the American War 
the Channel Squadron had been compelled to stand 
much on the defensive, in face of greatly superior - 
numbers. Positive successes were rare, and propor- 
tionately welcome. It must, too, be allowed that the 
Foudroyant was in apple-pie order, and that JERvis 
made the most of his superiority. He became Sir 
Joun for this feat. He deserved his K.B. for the 
admirable efficiency of the Foudroyant, of which 
the easy capture of the Pégase was the proof and the 
reward. 

’ The connexion of the name—it was the name only, 
not the same ship—with NeELson’s was brief. He 
transferred his flag from the Vanguard to a new 
Foudroyant, in the Mediterranean, in_ June 1799. 
She had a share in the captures of the Généreux and 
the Guillawme Tell. Newson left her at Leghorn, 
when he was about to come home in the train of Lady 


was killed; but his first lieutenant, CaRKETT, was \ HamittToN—a lamentable procession, Emma performed 
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ler famous postures on the road, and the Admiral 
looked on—not in a happy frame of mind—but finding 
consolation in ing shop to any chance seafaring 
man who fell in his way. The Foudroyant, therefore, 
is associated with that part of his life which could well 
be spared, the interval between the Nile and the Baltic. 
He was thrown off his balance a little by the wound 
in the head he received at the Nile, more by the 
intoxication of the flattery poured on him at Naples, 
which Hawke would have despised, and Ropvey, 
who had lived in the great world, would have rated at 
its true value. Most of all, he was disturbed by the 
now opulent charms of Emma. One would rather—if 
the chance were given us—preserve the Agamemnon, 
or the Captain, or the Vanguard for the Nile, or the 
Elephant for Copenhagen. But, after all, NELson did 
walk this Foudroyant’s deck, and it is a scandal that a 
ship which has formed part and parcel of the history 
of England should go to make fires for Germans. 


THE CRIMES ACT PROCLAMATIONS. 


VERYBODY is supposed to know how he himself 
likes to be treated, and there is a certain imperti- 
nence in attempting to suggest to him that his friends’ 
conduct in his regard is not quite the thing. At the 
same time, if we were Gladstonians, we should prefer 
that our publicists should either possess a little more 
knowledge, or presume a little less on our own igno- 
rance, or both. The action of Mr. Mortey and his 
Lords Justices in revoking .the proclamations under 
the Crimes Act in Ireland was not unexpected, and far 
be it from us to say that it was not unwise. But when 
it is described as The End of Coercion, as the “ perma- 
“ ment suspension of that iniquitous statute,” even by 
one sapient Gladstonian journalist as “The Revocation 
“ of the Crimes Act,” the amount of ignorance which 
must actually have lain behind the pen of the writer, 
or which is presumed to lie behind the eyes of the 
reader, becomes rather stupendous. In the first place, 
annoying as it may be to Mr. FwepeRIc Harrison and 
other perfervid persons, what Parliament has done with 
the assent of the Crown only Parliament with the 
assent of the Crown can repeal. It is open to Mr. 
Mor ey to restore, and it is quite possible, to say the 
least, that it will become imperative on him to restore, 
the very provisions which he has now suspended. 
Further, his action, wise or unwise (of which more 
presently), is simply the continuation and complement 
of the action taken by the late Government. For a 
long time past that Government, having by intelligent 
use of the Act restored order in Ireland, had been 


restricting and limiting its operation, and, to the best 


of our belief, very few districts remained subject to its 
most stringent provisions. The action, therefore, of 
Mr. Mokrtey scarcely justifies the howls of delight 
with which it has been received; for, though it is 
improbable, it is quite conceivable, that it might have 
been taken by the strongest advocates and most success- 
ful organizers of “ coercion ” itself. 

Let us hasten, however, to acknowledge that, though 
the good persons who have been screeching over it 
betray the profoundest ignorance of the subject, they 
are not mistaken in their estimate of the nature 
though they are wofully to seek in their estimate 
of the magnitude of the sop that has been thrown 
to MM. les Assassins. Though many powers of the 
Crimes Act remain untouched with the Act itself, and 
though all could be at any moment exercised by an- 
other such stroke of the pen as has just suspended 
their exercise, a very decided encouragement has been 
given to murder, robbery, and all other kinds of out- 
rage by the action of the Cuizr Secretary. And it 
has been reinforced by the actual restoration in one 


case, and the threatened restoration in others, to Com- 
missions of Assize of the names of persons recently 
excluded from them as not trusty, and, if well-beloved, 
not well-loving, subjects. The documents to which 
Mr. Mor.ey has set his signature, and which The 
MAcbERMOT (no doubt vowing secret vengeance for the 
insult of giving precedence to a Saxon) has under- 
written, are a kind of “ Go it, Nep!” to murderers and 


-rent-stealers, to boycotters and cattle-maimers. And 


it is in the highest degree probable that NeEp will be 
duly encouraged by the words of cheer. To do him 
justice, he has not waited for their formal utterance ; 
but between the expulsion of Lord SaLissury’s Govern- 
ment and the accession of Mr. GLADSTONE’s has begun 
operations with not inconsiderable vigour. We know, 
of course, the Gladstonian argument on this subject :— 
** Once let the poor fellow have the chance of murder- 
“ing and rent-stealing, of boycotting and cattle- 
“ maiming, without much danger of punishment, and 
“ he will not do so.” Perhaps. The waters may have 
begun to run uphill, and the grass of the Green Isle 
may have resolved on simultaneously turning blue. 
But, on that presumption of the ordinary course of 
nature which used to be thought legitimate, it will be 
otherwise. During the coming winter the legs of 
certain Irishmen will make the acquaintance of shot, 
their daughters’ hair will be cut off, their cattle will 
be subjected to the processes once more familiar in 
Abyssinia, and so forth. Here, again, we know the 
Gladstonian argument :—“ If it be so, it is because. 
“the poor fellows have not yet got Home Rule.” 
* Perhaps. But, foolish as many Englishmen are, 
we rather doubt whether, if Nep “goes it” in this 
fashion to any great extent, it will be quite con- 
venient for Mr. Mortey. And in that case he will 
have to galvanize the coercion which is “dead,” to 
rush hastily to disinter the “ iniquitous statute ” 
which is buried, to proclaim and change venues and 
the like, to be as Mr. BaLtrour, and much more 
also. In that case we shall be sorry—for the inno- 
cent persons who will have suffered, and for no- 
body else. We shall certainly not be sorry for Mr. 
Morey. He is a well-read person, and he ought to 
have remembered one of the cleverest things said or 
written by a man who wrote many clever things :— 
“ It’s a grewsome thing is premature interment!” 


THE FESTIVAL AT GENOA, — 


HERE is, perhaps, a touch of irony in the fact 
that Genoa is now honouring the memory of the 
prophet of whom’she took little notice in his life. If 
she did not actually stone him, that was, it may be, 
ly because her most illustrious son gave her so 
little opportunity. The learned, we understand, can- 
not quite agree whether CoLUMBUS applied to the Doge 
and Senate of his native city for the means to carry 
out that idea of his which other men found so 
very easy of application when once he had shown the 
way. It is not probable that he can have ex- 
pected much help from Genoa for the execution of 
a plan which must ruin still further the trade of 
the Italian cities with the East. But, after all, Genoa 
did not stone CoLuMBuUs, and may therefore honour his 
memory with a clear conscience, and remember with- 
out pangs of self-reproach that the great explorer did 
not forget his native city in his will and on his death- 
bed. Moreover, Genoa did more for the discovery 
and settlement of America than give birth to CoLUMBUs. 
Many of the Portuguese and Spanish voyages were not 
only commanded by Italians, but the ships were 
partly manned by seamen and equipped by capital 
supplied from Italy. The connexion of Genoa with 
Spanish America was peculiarly close. The Kings of 
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the House of Austria banked with her. In return 
for the accommodation she gave them, she enjoyed 
the monopoly of the supply of negro slaves to Spanish 
America. The lucrative privilege was held till it was 
extorted from Spain by England at the end of the war 
of the Spanish Succession. Whether this interesting 
fact was mentioned during the celebration does not 
appear from any reports accessible to us. Probably 
not. Genoa naturally prefers to fix her attention to- 
day rather on CoLumBus (who, by the way, did some 
slave-trading himself) than on the once-renowned firm 
of LoMELLINO. Liverpool, we have observed, is not 
fond of talking about the peculiar cement which 
GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE reminded the audience who 
hissed him had been used for its bricks. None of the 
guests on the recent auspicious occasion can have 
chosen this as a subject for remarks. You must not 
talk about halters where the head of the family was 
hanged. Besides, all our ancestors were hanged with 
that rope. 

Genoa, too, could find plenty to talk about without 
going back on unpleasant reminiscences. She has 
suffered less than any Italian city by the discoveries 
which turned the trade of the East from the Mediter- 
ranean. She still builds ships in numbers, and of large 
size. Her trade is still great, and is growing. Her 
seamen share with the Dalmatians the reputation of 
being the best in the Mediterranean. Without think- 
ing of the past at all, the Genoese may congratu- 
late themselves that such a festival as this can be 
held in their city. The loyal reception given to 
King Humsert is itself one of the many proofs that 
Italy has ceased to be a geographical expression. There 
must be men—and not very old men either—in Genoa 
who can remember a time when the troops of Victor 
EMMANUEL had to suppress a rising in Genoa. Now 
Turin itself is not more loyal to his son. The Republic 
was one of the leaves of the artichoke which the House 
of Savoy had swallowed one by one, but has also 
assimilated. Contrary to all probability and the pre- 
dictions of sagacious people who really reasoned cor- 
rectly on such evidence as they had, the artichoke has 
taken very kindly to the process. The Italians are 
too cool-headed to overrate the meaning of the visit 
paid by the war-ships of so many nations to Genoa 
on this occasion. But, after all, the visit is made 
to united Italy, and these war-ships have been 
visited in return by an Italian King who is as 
safe on his throne as any ruler in Europe. There 
was nothing but civility in the innumerable salutes 
which have kept the harbour lively for the past week. 
We could wish that the English flag had been repre- 
sented by a larger squadron. It is not a very im- 
portant matter, no doubt ; but for all that one could 
wish that the French had not been allowed to make a 
more imposing display than any other nation repre- 
sented at Genoa. We are not aware that any pressing 
duties called for the presence of the Mediterranean 
Squadron elsewhere. If it had all been at Malta, it 
would have cost no more than it did, and have been as 
ready for service as it was. Since the courtesy was 
worth doing, it was worth doing splendidly. Italians 
and Englishmen know that the friendship between 
them is based on identity of interest, and the absence 
of any cause of quarrel. Whether the English flag 
was represented at Genoa by one ship, or three, or 
twelve, would make no real difference. Still, when 
friendly visits are paid on an interesting family occa- 
sion, it is advisable to use the handsomest carriage and 
the best pair of horses. 


The political importance of the gathering has been 
mainly fictitious, and the work of ingenious journalists, 
for the most part French. Newspapers of that nationality 
have attributeda great importancetothe presence of their 
Mediterranean Squadron at Genoa. They have discovered 


it to be the outward sign that the Triple Alliance is 
no longer what it was, if it has not quite ceased to be. 
It is difficult to reconcile this rather ambitious explana- 
tion with the undeniable fact that the visit was made 
in return for one paid by the Italian squadron to 
Toulon two years ago. To have sent no French ships 
to Genoa would have been an act of deliberate dis- 
courtesy, and the decision to send them is really no 
more than a proof that the French Government has 
had the modest amount of good sense necessary to 
avoid committing an unprofitable act of sulky rude- 
ness. Still, the thing has been done with a good 
grace, and accompanied by friendly assurances which 
may, perhaps, indicate a real desire to put a stop 
to the “strained relations” which have now existed 
for some few years. It is not so sure that French 
naval officers and newspapers have taken the most 
effectual way to forward these supposed intentions 
of their Government. By allowing his flag-captain 
to receive a deputation of Italian workmen, with 
their declaration of fraternal feelings towards the 
French people, Admiral RrEuUNIER has gone very near 
practising with His Majesty’s Opposition. The papers 
have not been able to abstain from mingling their 
friendly comments with intelligible hints: that Italy 
is at last coming to see the error of her ways. 
Several of them have drawn a pointed contrast 
between the acts of the Italian Government and the 
feelings of the Italian people, which are supposed to be 
humbly affectionate and deferential towards France. 
There has been a marked anxiety shown to make the 
most of the late very injudiciously expressed sympathy 
of the Austrian and German Church parties with the 
Pore. The Italians have, in fact, been made to under- 
stand that, if strained relations are to cease between 
them and the French, it is in the hope that they may 
be replaced by equally strained relations with the 
Central Powers. 


HOW TO LEAD THE DONKEY. 


T was bya pleasing coincidence that Sir GroraE 
TREVELYAN was reported in the papers on the same 
day as Messrs. MANN and Burns. They spoke out the 
Socialism for which they are agitating. He indicated 
the Socialism by which it is hoped that the partisans 
of the real thing will be kept quiet—while Mr. Guap- 
STONE attends to other matters. Incidentally Sir 
GEORGE gave a compact and really interesting little 
demonstration that Home Rule is quite superfluous for 
any of the purposes which any of its partisans other 
than the Irish dare to avow. He pointed out to what 
an extent all local Scotch interests are under what is 
“almost an independent Parliament, and a Scotch 
“ Minister.” Nothing more, then, we gather, is wanted 
for Scotland, nor yet for Ireland, if the Irish will only 
be as sensible and loyal as the Scotch. If they are not, 
it is manifest insanity to trust them with power. This 
is a sign of grace in Sir GEoRGE. With the SecrETaRy 
for ScorLanp taking this sensible view, and a certain 
ebullient Gladstonian loud for shooting the Poles, the 
conversion of the enemy seems to be more hopeful 
than seemed likely a little while ago. 


But this was only by the way. When Sir GrorGE 
TREVELYAN came to the main subject of his speech, he 
fell back into his familiar self. It was his purpose to 
convince the Glasgow Radicals that they have now a 
really satisfactory Ministry in office. This he did in 
a fashion very characteristic of Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN 
—namely, by promising that something very hand- 
some is going to be done for the Highland Crofters. 
The Ministry does not, indeed, know how it, is to be 
done ; but it does know what is to be done. “ Parlia- 
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* ment,” he-said, “ had declared in the Crofters’ Act of 
‘** 1886 that the Crofters should be put back by law in 
“ the rights and privileges of their predecessors, pay- 
‘ing in one shape or another, as these predecessors 
“ paid, a fair and adequate rent.” What the rights 
and privileges were, and what is a fair and adequate 
rent, the speaker did not say—perhaps for a reason 
which will suggest itself at once. Whatever these 
things are, the Crofters are to have them or do them, 
as the case may be. To make this the more sure, 
the Ministry is about to appoint “a Commission of a 
** manageable number of competent and practical men, 
** who will not advise it on policy.” The Ministry has 
made its mind up on policy. What it now wants “to 
“ get at is the practical detailed information about the 
“amount of land there is in the Highlands suitable for 
*‘ the purpose for which they intend to legislate.” This 
illustrious Ministry has, in fact, made its mind up 
before it knows the facts. It must be a trying thing to 
have Sir G. TREVELYAN to speak for one. In truth, the 
policy of the Ministry is not so foolish as this most 
compromising SECRETARY represents it to be. Inter- 
preted into current business English, what Sir 
GEORGE said really means this—that the artful 
Ministry will make vague promises, and appoint 
a Commission which, having all the Western :High- 
lands to poke its nose into, may be trusted to spend a 
summer or two in inquiring. In the meantime, 
pérhaps the Scotch Radicals will keep quiet. 


The English Labour party, as represented by Messrs. 
Tom MANN and Burns, is not less merrily confident 
than the Secretary for ScoTLanp. They, like the 
Ministry, have quite made their minds up on their 
policy, and are in an even stronger position, for they 
do not want any inquiry into the facts. Indeed, they 
have made their mind up about the facts as well as 
about the’ policy. The recent dock strike, said Mr. 
Burns—who omitted apparently to add that it is 
not so recent as the Durham miners’ strike—‘ has 
* sounded the trumpet outside the walls of Jericho— 
“the Jericho of unscrupulous commercia'ism, which 
“too frequently means for the labourer long hours 
“and low wages.” Something is to be done to 


commercialism, something exemplary. Mr. Mann 


knows that we can reduce the hours of labour safely, 
whether other nations do or not—and if Mr. Mann 
is sure of that, of course it is true. So Labour 
demands its bureau and its Eight Hours Bill, and will 
not be satisfied till it gets them. So we learn from 
the Annual Congress of the Dockers’ Union held at 


‘Swansea. The Trade-Union Congress at Glasgow was 


not quite so clear on this point, by the way. It was 
for eight hours, but it did not quite know how. 
Therefore was it the more like the Ministry, which 
again includes a Secretary for Scotland. That, in one 
sense of the word, great body would like to satisfy 
Labour, and Wales, and all men or things that 
clamour. But it does not very clearly know how to go 
about it, unless promising to appoint manageable Com- 
missions, and hinting that the endowments of the 
Church in Wales, the rents of the Welsh landlords, the 
land of the Western Highlands, and the profits of an 


' unscrupulous commercialism shall all go to the good 


Gladstonian masses at some indefinite future period, 
and in a way to be hereafter revealed. 


THE MYSTERY OF ER. 


ie American critics have been flippantly accused 
of writing in too solemn a style about “The Short 
“ Story” and “ The Dialect Story.” As literary matters, 
indeed, those productions are seldom of much pith or, 
moment. The recipe for “a dialect story” is simple. 
Bring together a number of ordinary rural persons, let 


one of them be contemned or scouted as an idiot or 
weakling, let him then crown a career of lifelong 
futility by an act of self-sacrifice. Readers of In Beaver 
Cove, by Mr. Matr Crim (Dovaias), will recognize 
the accuracy of this description. We forgot to add 
that, as in Miss WILKrINs’s romances, all the cha- 
racters of the “dialect story ” must make “ter” the 
staple of their conversation. They cannot say “ ter” 
too often. And this brings us to the really solemn and 
scientific part of the topic, which we have ventured to 
call “The Mystery of Er.” Why do the characters in 
American dialect stories say “ter,” also “ er,” so much? 
The effect to an English, and therefore corrupt and 
aristocratic, taste is a little monotonous, and even dis- 
gusting. We keep thinking, “ Ifit could only be stated 
“ as an axiom that characters in dialect stories always 
“« do say ‘ ter’ when they mean ‘to,’ and if, afterwards, 
“ *to’ could be printed, dialect stories might be less 
“ vexatious and repulsive.” But this only shows 
how little we have really encouraged our consciousness 
to play freely round “ter” and “er.” We have 
now made an elaborate comparative analysis of “ ter” 
and “er,” as employed in Mr. Crim’s tales (otherwise 
unalluring), and are prepared with a table of facts, 
and a kind of Grimm's (or rather Crim’s) Law as affect- 
ing er. 

in dialect stories, then, “er” is used :— 

1. As the equivalent of “of.” Thus ‘“ Whooping 
“ came on the heels er that.” 

2. “ Er” is used as a kind of expletive, or as an 
equivalent for rural stage English, “ha’.” Thus, in- 
stead of “would ha’ died,” the dialect story has 
“ would er died, if we hadn’t er happened ter had some 
“ dram in the house.” This is a very brilliant con- 
stellation of “ers,” illustrating not only “er” as 
synonymous with “ha’” or “have,” but “ter” as 
synonymous with “to”; “inter,” of course, being 
equal to “ into.” 

3. Er does duty for Old English “a” with the parti- 
ciple. In place of ‘“‘ Your mind keeps a running on 
“him,” Crim’s Law gives “ your mind keeps er running 
* on him.” 

4. Er is also used as the indefinite article “a”; 
thus, in place of saying “It’s a fact,” the author of a 
dialect story says “It’s er fact.” Obviously “ ha’” for 
“ have,” which=er, must have lost the aspirate, and 
so=“’a,” and thus both “ha’” and “’a” find their 
dialectical equivalents in er. 

5. “ A” in composition becomes er ; thus, in place of 
“ about,” a true master of the dialect story makes his 
characters say “erbout.” Incredible as this outrage 
on the decency of language may appear, “ erbout” 
will be found in Mr. Crim’s book. (Op. cit. p. 64.) 
Also erway for “‘ away,” p. 65. 

6. As to=ter, so, by Crim’s Law, “ together” must be 
written “tergether” in a dialect story. (Op. cit. p. 
65. 
: . In some cases we read “he might ’a’ wandered 
“* off an’ er died.” 

Here er seems frantically and fantastically superflu- 
ous, unless er has artistically set up as an independent 
particle. “Might, ‘a’ died” only shows that the 
Americans drop their aspirates, and contract “ have” 
into “’a’,” when they do not use their favourite er, as 
“ might er died.” But “ wandered off an’ er died” 
appears meaningless in the present immature state of 
philology as applied to dialect stories. 

8. Er appears in “I orter love him,” for “I ought 
“to love him, poor feller.” In brief, almost any vowel 
may become er in a dialect story. Thus :— 

9. “E” may become er, as “they er fresh ernough.” 
As “ for” becomes fer, we see no reason why a dialect 
story should not be called a dialect stery, or why a 
character says “ter be shore” (to be sure) in place of 
“ ter be sher.” 
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10. “Er” is most unexpected when it turns up 
thus :—“ Years ergo,” in place of “ years ago.” 

As a mere independent particle it shows finely in 
“ You’ve got er home now, if you er mind ter take it.” 
Why er mind ; or is er here equivalent to “a” ? 

The broad result of our inquiries is, the “er” may 
be used, and should be used, whenever the sounds of 
“a” and “o” occur in English and in many other 
places. Hence springs the simple native charm of 
a dialect story, which, indeed, seems to have been 
anticipated by that true “man talent,” Mr. DoLLs, in 
Our Mutual Friend, when he professed to be “ er man 
“er do it.” But possibly er arose as a protest against 
the negro “a.” The negro said “ Massa,” when he 
meant “master”; the white says er where he means 
“a.” But now that Crim’s Law has been, so far, eluci- 
dated, might not its rules be placed at the head of 
all dialect stories, which might then be printed in 
decent human speech? Or do the pathos and humour 
entirely depend on the mystery of er? To writers of 
this school we may say, “ If yer wish ter sorter erblige 
“us, string no more of yer dialect stories together, and 
“ print them inter er book.” That is good dialect, and 
not bad criticism of a prodigiously dull and uncouth 
affectation. 


THE IRREVERENCE OF GOVERNOR FLOWER. 


HERE have been two features of some interest in 
the late disgraceful exhibition of selfishness and 
fear on Fire Island. As for the selfishness and 
cowardice of the Long Island people, we are afraid that 
they are very common human failings. It is by no 
means certain that an English mob, in the enjoyment 
of temporary immunity from police control, would have 
behaved any better. The Americans may be left to 
express their own moral reprobation for themselves, all 
the more because the right course has at last been 
taken, and that in a very spirited fashion. The things 
that. we do take an interest in are the intervention 
of Judge BarnarpD and the final action of Governor 
FLOWER. 

The intervention is not an incident of which we 
profess to understand all the details. The dispute is, 
perhaps, not finally settled even now; but there is no 
reason why we should wait for the absolute end. It 
is enough to know that the judge gave an injunc- 
tion forbidding the landing of passengers from the 
cholera-stricken ships at the Fire Island quaran- 
tine, that he gave it at the request of the panic- 
stricken mob which was already offering armed re- 
sistance to the landing of the passengers, and that the 
action was overruled by a majority of the judges of the 
Supreme Court—the minority, in fact, seems to have 
consisted of Judge BARNARD. It is very natural to be- 
lieve on looking at these bare facts that the judge has 
acted as a pure partisan in this matter. His action 
indicates the existence of a danger from which the 
United States may suffer greatly, and from which we 
ourselves are by no means certain to remain free. In 
a country in which all judges, except those of the 
Supreme Court, are elected, a popularity-hunting judge 
may easily and safely use the powers of the Court 
to further the interest of his own faction, or merely to 
please it. However improbable it may appear that his 
example can be followed in England, it would not be 
surprising to see the like done in Ireland, if vacancies 
on the Bench are to be filled in accordance with the 
wishes of the Nationalist party. 

As a set-off to the misbehaviour of Judge Barnanp, 
the attitude of Governor FLOweR has been “an 
‘“* example to Europe ” at least as worthy of imitation 
as that conduct of the Dutch on pay-day which moved 
Captain DaLGetrty to enthusiasm. When they came 
to implore him to go softly because there was a chance 


of offending the Democrats in Long Island, he answered 
in a manner to be expected rather from an ancient 
Roman than a Governor of the State of New York, 
with a Presidential election close ahead. “I do 
* not,” said Governor FLOWER, “care a for votes. 
“Tam going to put law-breakers down, and the State 
* into possession of its property.” The form is collo- 
quial, and would assuredly gain if turned into Latin 
by a competent hand. But the sense, the weighty 
sense, is beyond all praise. It gives, in fact, all the duty 
of modern governing men in a nutshell]—not to care 
a for votes, and to put down law-breakers—it is 
really nearly all the law and all the prophets. As long 
as the United States can produce Governor FLOWERS 
they may escape suffering from their Judge BaRNarDs. 


-- 


EARED SEALS AT THE ZOO. 


NE of the latest additions to the collection of animals 
at the menagerie in the Regent’s Park is an example 
of the sea-bear, known as Steller’s sea-bear, or—more 
technically—as Otaria Stelleri. This particular species is 
one that has never before, in the course of'the sixty-six 
years that have elapsed since the foundation of the 
Zoological Society, been exhibited to the public. The 
animal did not arrive direct from its habitat on the coast of 
California or the Aleutian Islands. It was deposited by 
the owners of a travelling menagerie in the hope that it 
might regain health and strength in the more natural sur- 
roundings afforded by the large pond at the Zoo. An 
itinerant menagerie is hardly the most desirable situation for 
a creature of this kind, which requires plenty of elbow- 
room. When the animal first came it was weak through a 
persistent refusal to take food ; this obstinate fit lasted for 
some days, until, in fact, there was considerable doubt as to 
whether the creature would not have sufficient strength of 
purpose to starve itself to death. In this critical state of 
affairs Mr. Bartlett devised a scheme as ingenious as 
it proved successful; the seals were temporarily evicted 
from their quarters, and Steller’s sea-bear was put in their 
place, along with a quantity of live eels which were liberated 
into the pond. The pleasures of the chase induced the 
sea-bear to become resigned to his lot; and, having once 
begun to feed upon eels, it consented to continue with 
chopped whiting—the usual diet supplied to these marine 
carnivora, There are at present three distinct species of 
sea-bears at the Zoo; besides the new arrival, there is a 
Patagonian sea-lion which has been with us since 1879, 
and a small Cape sea-bear, whose extraordinarily active 
habits lead one to respectfully suggest to theauthorities that it 
should be occasionally allowed to swim in the big pond, instead 
of being always limited to the tiny little basin of water in its 
own proper enclosure. The term “sea-lion” is advisedly 
restricted to the Patagonian animal, for it differs so much 
more from any other Otary than any two of these do 
among themselves that a separate name seems desirable. 
The general term of “ Otaries,” or eared seals, is applied 
to the whole group, and distinguishes them from the seals 
proper, with which the public, at any rate, are apt to con- 
found them. It will be noticed that the eared seals are so 
called on account of their possessing a small external ear 
totally wanting in the true seals; they have, furthermore, 
the nostrils placed at the extremity of the snout, and directed 
forwards instead of upwards, which is the case with the 
seals; finally, the limbs are more suited for progression upon 
dry land ; a sea-lion can even run with some rapidity, while 
a seal can only flop along upon itsstomach. There are pro- 
bably eight or ten different kinds of Otaries ; but this is the 
most moderate estimate ; fifty names or so have been given 
to supposed species. There is no group in the animal 
kingdom concerning which the systematic zoologist has 
flooded the literature of the science with a greater amount 
of useless material; unfortunately it is the fashion in 
zoology to pay the same respect to anything written that 
the Chinese are reputed to do ; everything is carefully saved 
from what would be probably in many cases a deserved 
oblivion, and accordingly no one dares to write about these 


‘animals without: a solemn discussion as to the errors of his 


predecessors, and in the course of years we get by accu- 
mulation a story like that of “ The House that Jack Built.” 
As to the grouping of the animals, there has nothing been 
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done that is sufficiently decisive to admit of being popularized ; 
they may be copveniently, though not scientifically, divided 
into “Hair Seals” and “Fur Seals”; the latter are, of 
course, the animals which provide us with “ seal-skin”; the 
paradox, therefore, is true, that seal-skin is not the skin of 
aseal. But the “Hair Seals,” although they are without 
the soft under fur which is of such great commercial value, 
are, unfortunately for themselves, by no means exempt on 
this account from a life of alarms. Steller’s sea-bear is one 
of the most persecuted of animals; it provides meat and 
clothing and almost every necessity and luxury of life to the, 
natives of the coasts which it frequents ; indeed, it almost 
takes the place there that the reindeer does among the Laps. 
The flesh is eaten ; it is said to resemble veal in flavour. It 
is a curious fact that all strange meats are said to taste like 
veal. Another person has compared the flesh of the sea-bear 
to fish ; this seems likely to be a better comparison, espe- 
cially when it is borne in mind that the animal is almost 
exclusively a fish-eater, using fish in a wider and non-zoolo- 
gical sense to include crabs and mussels. Occasionally the 
sea-bear catches a sea-bird ; but this would hardly alter its 
flavour. The fat, which is very abundant, particularly upon 
the neck of the male, giving it that bull-necked appearance 

which is so characteristic, is, of course, the local substitute 
for coal and gas, for the storing of which the stomach when 

dried forms a convenient receptacle. The skin when denuded 
of hair is converted into a covering for boats; the gullet 
becomes the boots of the huntsman, and the intestines when 
sewn together supply him with a waterproof and nondescript 
garment used when on the chase; nothing is wasted | except 
the skeleton, and even this sometimes finds its way into 
museums. 

These useful facts do not, however, much concern our 
specimen at the Zoo. We are by no means bent upon 
utilizing him after death; the chief object is to prolong his 
life to the utmost extent. Unfortunately, rare and ex- 
pensive animals have an unpleasant knack of dying off 
immediately after their bill has been settled. This is what 
happened to the young gorilla exhibited some years since, 
and to a more recent purchase, the snow-leopard. It will 
be interesting to see, if the fates are propitious, whether 
the keeper of the sea-lions will succeed in instructing 
the Steller’s sea-bear to the same pitch of perfection as 
the Patagonian animal. At present it must be admitted 
that this seems a little doubtful; the animal is so exceed- 
ingly bad-tempered, and keeps up night and day a con- 
tinual barking, which is as different as possible from the 
“deep, grand roar” stated by Mr. H. W. Elliott to be the 
characteristic utterance of the beast. Many will remember 
the intelligent behaviour of the Patagonian Otaria under 
the tuition of Leconte, who was for many years in charge 
of these animals at the Zoological Gardens. His successor 
in the post of keeper has been no less successful, and at 2 P.M. 
the Otaria jubata goes through a performance for the 
amusement of the public, which indicates a very consider- 
able intelligence on the part of the performer. It may be 
gratifying to those whose pursuits lead them in that direc- 
tion to learn that marine creatures compare very favourably 
with their land relatives in brain development. The sea-lion 
has a more “convoluted ” brain than bears, which are near 
relatives, and possibly, therefore, has a greater capacity for 
receiving instruction; the brain of the Steller’s sea-bear 
has not yet been examined ; but there is little doubt that it 
will prove equally well formed. (Unfortunately, we have 
to add, at the last moment, that the sea-bear has, after all, 
ifs) the fear expressed above, and has departed this 


MONEY MATTERS, 


4, em suspension of the London and General Bank follow- 
ing so quickly upon that of Messrs. Barker & Co., and 
resulting so soon in the failure of the Liberator Building 
Society and the House and Land Investment Trust, has 
naturally alarmed depositors in similar institutions. For a 
week or two it had been felt that a run upon some of these 
was imminent, and curiously enough the Birkbeck Bank 
has been the first that suffered. No one would be surprised 
if there had been a run upon any of those more or less con- 
nected with the London and General Bank. But the Birk- 
beck Bank was not so connected, and it is not easy to 
understand why it has been singled out, for it has always 
been believed to be well managed and to be thoroughly 


sound. However, when depositors are excited it is little 
use reasoning with them, and early last week withdrawals 
of deposits began upon a large scale. An actual run 
took place upon Saturday, and on Monday it became 
worse. The Directors wisely decided to pay out freely, and 
they kept the bank open until 10 o'clock on Monday 
night, furnishing readily withdrawal forms and scattering 
amongst the crowd copies of the last balance-sheet pub- 
lished. It was hoped that, as the balance-sheet was certified 
by several of the greatest banks in the City, the alarm 
would subside; but many of the crowd remained all night 
watching the bank, and as soon as it was opened on 
Tuesday morning it was found that the run had lost little 
of its seriousness. The panic, however, gradually abated, 
and now, it may be hoped, it has quite ended. The institu- 
tion was originally started as a Building Society, the bank 
being afterwards added; but recently it has done only a small 
Building Society business, and its assets have been invested 
for the most part in thoroughly sound securities. More- 
over, it has not allowed upon deposits the recklessly high 
interest that was allowed by such institutions as Barker & 
Co. and the London and General Bank. According to the 
last balance-sheet published, the total assets amount to 
nearly six millions, of which 430,000/. are mortgages on 
houses, 438,000/. premises and mortgages on freehold ground- 
rents, a quarter of a million cash, and the remainder 
investments in securities. Investments in Consols and 
securities guaranteed by the British Government amounted 
to 1,638,000/., in Indian stocks and Egyptian Unified bonds 
to 603,000/., in Colonial stocks to over 706,000/., the re- 
mainder being in American, British Indian and Colonial 
reilway stocks, in foreign railway obligations, and in Corpora- 
tion stocks and bonds and Financial ‘Trusts. It will be seen 
that the investments were made with sound judgment, and 
that by far the greater portion of them are of a kind that 
can readily be realized. Consols and other such securities 
guaranteed by the British Government, for instance, can be 
sold freely, or loans can be obtained on them from any bank. 
Indeed, it is said that on Monday over a quarter of a million 
of Consols were sold, causing only a fractional fall in the 
price. Ifthe depositors had not been panic-stricken, they 
would have been reassured by the balance-sheet; and in 
any case it is clear that the bank is sound. In March last 
the assets exceeded the liabilities by about 300,000/. The 
Birkbeck is not a “bank” in the City sense of the word, 
and its troubles, therefore, do not directly affect the City ; 
yet they testify to such a spread of distrust that it would be 
vain to deny the significance of the incident. For over two 
years now the feeling of uneasiness has continued in the 
City. In the early part of this year it seemed to be passing 
off, and the best observers were looking forward to a speedy 
revival ; but the currency troubles in the United States and 
the fall in silver renewed apprehension, and now itis vain to 
deny that in the City, as well as amongst depositors in banks 
like the Birkbeck and in Building and Friendly Societies, 
distrust is as great as it has been at any time during the 
past two years. That being so, it is useless to speculate as 
to what may happen. No one can foresee where alarm may 
spring up at any time, or who may be made the target for 
injurious rumours. That there must be some failures can 
hardly be doubted, and that a real recovery cannot be looked 
for until the United States Government finally decides to 
stop the purchases of silver seems clear. That would for 
the moment, perhaps, intensify the alarm; but very soon it 
would be followed by a much better feeling; the gravest of 
all existing dangers would be removed, and great capitalists 
would recover confidence. 

The run upon the Birkbeck Bank was so unexpected, 
and betokened so much alarm amongst depositors, that it 
naturally increased uneasiness in the City. Nobody could 
foresee how it might result, or whether other depositors 
might not take fright, and consequently other banks be 
assailed. Still, the influence upon the money market was 
not great. As the week is drawing to an end, however, the 
tendency is towards a slight rise, the rate of discount in 
the open market being now about 3 per cent. In addition 
to the distrust, there is the fact that the demand for gold 
for the Continent is increasing. It is expected that the 
negotiations between the Austro-Hungarian Government 
and the Rothschild group of bankers will begin immediately, 
and that a loan for 20 millions sterling will be brought out 
in November or December. The loan is to obtain gold, and 
though the instalments, it is said, will be spread over two 
or three years, still the purchases of gold will be on so large 
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may disturb the money markets of the 
world. : 

The price of silver has been fluctuating during the week 
about 384d. per oz. Probably there will be little change for 
some time yet, but the best opinion is that there must be a 
further fall. It is reported that the Canadians are showing 
avery strong disinclination to take United States silver 
dollars. A considerable quantity of these dollars is in 
circulation in Canada, and until quite recently they passed 
from hand to hand at their nominal value. Now it is said 
that bankers will accept them only at about 70 cents. 
If that be so, United States silver money is already at a 
discount in Canada of about 30 per cent. It may be 
expected, therefore, that the silver will be sent back as 
quickly as possible to the United States; and that may 
have such an effect upon American opinion as to hasten the 
stoppage of the silver purchases. 

Upon the Stock Exchange business is utterly paralysed. 
At the fortnightly settlement, this week, Stock Exchange 
borrowers were able to obtain all the money they wanted 
at from 1} to 1} per cent., and their loans were on a very 
smallscale. Thesettlement showed, inshort, that, small as the 
account open for the rise had been before, it has been decreased 
during the past fortnight. The Home Railway market is 
fairly well supported. Speculators are inclined to sell ; but 
the stocks are almost all in the hands of investors, and in- 
vestors show no disposition to part with them. In the 
American market early in the week there was a consider- 
able decline; but there has since been some recovery. 
Evidently there is much nervousness in New York, and in 

ite of all the great operators may do, the probability is 

t there will be a fall; any material recovery, at all 
events, is very unlikely. The Continental Bourses, on the 
other hand, show great strength. In a few stocks there 
has been some decline; but, generally, prices have been 
well maintained. Negotiations are still going on between 
the Greek Government and a group of bankers in Greece, 
Turkey, Paris, and London. The bankers are willing to 
lend a million and a half sterling for the purpose of 
reducing the amount of paper money in circulation, pro- 
vided a special revenue is mortgaged to them. M. 
Tricoupis is as yet unwilling to agree to this, as he main- 
tains that the general resources of the country are quite 
sufficient guarantee. The Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas has concluded the loan of 2 millions sterling to the 
Spanish Government, enabling it to pay the next coupon, 
but that does not in the least improve Spanish finance. The 
crisis in Italy is as bad as ever, and the reports from Russia 
are very gloomy. The Russian Government is continually 
issuing more paper money, and the value of that money is 
falling in Berlin. 

The Executive Council of the Cotton Spinners’ Federa- 
tion met on Tuesday to consider the replies sent in to 
its proposal to the members of the Federation to in- 
sist upon a 5 per cent. reduction in wages. It is 
said that 80 per cent. of the members approved of the re- 
duction ; but, before the month’s notice is given for the 
reduction, the Council has decided to have a meeting with 
the representatives of the operatives. As far as can be 
judged, the workpeople will not accept the reduction in 
wages ; but their decision will not be announced until after 
the meeting with the Federation has taken place. Even 
then the operatives themselves must be consulted. The 
general impression in Lancashire, however, is that the pro- 
posal will be resisted. 


In the beginning of the week Home Government secu- 
rities and Colonials gave way, but there has been a recovery, 
and Consols closed on Thursday at 97}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of ,',. India Threes closed at 

3, a rise of 3. In Colonial securities there is little change. 

ome Railway stocks have been generally well maintained, 
but the changes for the most part are downwards. London 
and North-Western closed on Thursday at 1723, a fall com- 

with the preceding Thursday of 7. Great Western 
closed at 1632, a fall of 13; and Brighton “A” closed at 
1583, a fall of 2}. In the American market there has been 
a very general, and in some cases a sharp, fall. To begin 
with the purely speculative securities, which investors 
should not touch, Atchison shares closed on Thursday 
at 36%, a fall com with the preceding Thursda: 
of 43 Erie closed at 25}, a fall of 12; Union Pacific 

at 37%, also a fall of 13; and Reading shares closed 
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at 27}, a fall of 3. Coming next to the dividend-payi 
Nashville closed on Thursday 
a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 2; Lake 
Shore closed at 133, also a fall of 2; Illinois closed at 994, 
a fall of 14; and New York Central closed at 1114, a 
fall of 1. Mexican Railway stocks have fallen sharply. 
The First Preference closed on Thursday at 803, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 4}; and the Second 
Preference closed at 383, a fall of 2}. Argentine securities 
have changed little. Argentine Great Western debentures 
closed on Thursday at 44-5, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 3; but Buenos Ayres and Rosario 
Ordinary closed at 68-71, a rise of 2. Amongst other 
South American securities Brazilian Four and a Half 
per Cents closed on Thursday at 67, a rise of 2. In the 
inter-Bourse market the changes have not been great, 
except in Greeks. The ’84 loan closed on Thursday at or}, 
a compared with the preceding Thursday of as mu 
as 3. Bank shares have generally given way during the 
week. For instance, London and Westminster closed on 
Thursday at 63, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1. 

The Governor of the Bank of England at the half-yearly 
meeting on Thursday stated that during the preceding six 
months the total liabilities of the Baring estate had been 
reduced from 7,017,000/, to 5,113,000/., of which the debt 
to the Bank of England was 5,045,000/. The total assets 
are still 8,391,000/., according to the valuation put upon 
them in October 1890. The Governor does not venture to 
hope that the liquidation will be completed in the three 


years originally arranged for. 


ANOTHER THEATRE. 


HE condition of the theatrical world in London is 
curious, That there are too many theatres is a natural 
surmise from the fact that several of those which now exist 
are closed, and several others are half-filled—when their 
ers succeed in attracting a sufficiently large audience. 
And it is at this moment that new theatres are springing 
up in various directions, wherever, apparently, there is room 
enough to build one, and in some cases where there is not. 
Theatrical managers are evidently a sanguine race, a circum- 
stance which would be more explicable if there were any 
special demand just now for theatrical entertainments. 
This is not so, however, one reason not improbably being 
that a good deal too much has lately been made of the actor 
and his surroundings. There has been a theatrical boom, 
and its projectors have carried it to excess. Every known 
player—and a good many players who had previously been 
unknown—was in turn interviewed, described, paragraphed, 
and held up to the public gaze under a species of journal- 
istic search-light. Illusion has thereby been destroyed ; the 
subject has been made cheap ; we have had just a little too 
much of the player at home to care about the player in his 
proper element—the element, that is to say, in which he 
may be properly discussed. And then there are those 
melancholy people, the apostles of the New Drama, who seek 
to persuade a weary world eager to be entertained that the 
theatre is no place for entertainment ; that we go there to 
learn moral lessons in a nauseous fashion. Furthermore, 
in answer to an invitation issued by an evening paper, a 
number of novelists are telling the world, often in clumsy 
and involved phraseology, that all literary art is in their 
books, and that the theatre is naught. For one reason and 
another, therefore, the play is not so much the thing as 
it was a year or two ago. There are, of course, a few 
managers who stand beyond the war of words, and whose 
enterprises are in no way affected by the strife; but it 
does not appear that these are precisely the days for the 
launching of new theatrical ventures. 

This prelude has encroached considerably on the space 
that can be devoted to the new comic opera The Wedding 
Eve, at the new Trafalgar Square Theatre ; but there is still 
left amply sufficient room to do the fullest justice to all the 
artistic qualities which are to be found in that work. There 
is really little that can profitably be said about it. The 
story of The Wedding Eve is so indistinctly set forth that 
an observant audience can make nothing of it, or may make 
what it pleases. The scenes which were chiefly relied upon 
in the original—the genesis of the adaptation we do not 
think it worth while to trace—have been suppressed, owing 
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t» the good taste of manager and adaptor ; unless, indeed, 
the suppression is due to fear of that excellent and very 
valuable functionary, the Examiner of Plays. In the work 
as it stands there is no offence, which is an excellent thing, 
and no fun or humour, which is a drawback to the enjoy- 
ment of a comic opera. The plot deals with the amours 
of an elderly lord, who seeks by terrorism to win the pro- 
mised bride of & virtuous young peasant; but this lord 
should be diverting, and unhappily he is not. The comedians 
had no straw provided for them, and could not make bricks 
without it. Yet a little mirth is an excellent accompani- 
ment to a comic opera. The part of the heroine, Yvonnette, 
was, however, very pretfily played by Miss Decima Moore, 
who sings with taste, and is provided with some few pleasing 
numbers, notably a rondo by the French composer, M. 
Toulmouche, which rondo the translator calls “ Come 
apricots on garden walls,” and a romance, “ Was ever 
artless maid in such a plight?” composed by Mr. Ernest 
Ford, an accomplished young musician who has lent his 
abilities to the new theatre as conductor. Mr. Joseph 
Tapley sings agreeably as Yvonnette’s lover Kernée. There 
is also some tuneful dance music to commend, the work of 
a composer who signs “ Yvolde.” Those who are afraid of 
the literary drama need not hesitate for a moment about 
visiting The Wedding Eve. Yet it really did not bore us 
seriously, and we should like to add something more than 
has been said in its favour if we knew what could be added 
conscientiously. 


MEDICINES FROM ANIMALS. 


HAT “divers medicines arise out of every part of 

every beast almost” was universally believed from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, until compara- 
tively quite recently, so recently indeed, that Dr. Brookes, 
in his History of Quadrupedes, speaks of their properties 
and uses in medicine, and he wrote late enough to quote 
“Mr. Buffon” and “ Linneus.” This belief is now, how- 
ever, except among the uneducated classes, nearly extinct, 
and happily so for those unfortunate enough to require 
medicine. Although, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Hudson in his delightful book The Naturalist in La Plata, 
some of the animal specifics used by the vulgar, and formerly 
laughed at by learned physicians, now have honourable 
places in the pharmacopeia—pepsine for example, of 
which he says, “The Gauchos were accustomed to take 
the lining of the rhea’s stomach, dried and powdered, for 
ailments caused by impaired digestion . . . science has gone 
over to them, and the ostrich-hunter now makes a double 
profit, one from the feathers, and the other from the dried 
stomachs which he supplies to the chemists of Buenos 
Ayres. Yet he was formerly told that to take the stomach 
of the ostrich to improve his digestion was as wild an idea 
as it would be to consume bird’s feathers in order to fly.” 
Dr. Brookes gave many curious prescriptions, but was 
careful not to give them on his own authority ; for example, 
he says, “ There are grave physicians who affirm, that if 
those who have a whitlow put their finger into the ear of a 
cat, it will certainly cure it.” But the Rev. Edward 
Topsell, or rather his authority, Gesner, had no such 
scruples, and without doubt believed implicitly in all his 
marvellous remedies ; for in “the first epistle of Conradus 
Gesnerus,” in the Historie of Foure-footed Beastes, we read, 
“ The beastes do offer many profitable medicines for the cure 
of men; which the skilful Phitisian must borrow from them 
if he will be perfect in his art and conscionable in his pro- 
fession. . . . And I have proved, by the inspection into this 
knowledge, that herein is layed the largest foundation of 
Medicine.” Of course, in the sixteenth and early in the 
seventeenth centuries medical science, as now understood, 
was practically non-existent; and the authorities for the 
remedies to be found in the Historie range from Hippocrates 
downwards. 

The following are a few of the recipes, taken almost at 
random, choice being only made of those prescribed for dis- 
eases and afflictions which are perhaps as common as 
any to which flesh is heir. ‘To those who suffer from tooth- 
ache—a complaint which few escape—we commend the 
following simple remedies :—‘ The teeth which were first 
ingendered in a horse have,this vertue in them, that 
if they should touch the teethe of a man or woman 
who are molested and grieved with the toothache, they 
shall presently find a finall ende of their paine: if in like 
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manner a child doe kisse the nose or snowt of a horse 
he shal never feele paine in his teeth,” “ the tooth of a hare 
layed to that where the teeth ake easeth them,” or 
“if the liver of a Bull be boiled on a soft fire, and put into 
ones mouth that hath the tooth ache, the paine will goe 
away so soone as ever the teeth touch it.” In cases of ear- 
ache and deafness, “The fatte of a Dormouse, the fatte of 
a hen, and the marrow of an Oxe melted together, and 
being hot, infused into the Eares, doth very much profit 
both the paines and deafenesse thereof.” Gout was a 
common complaint in the days of Topsell, as is evidenced 
by the large number of prescriptions for the cure and 
“easing” of it that he has handed down to us. The follow- 
ing, which form but a very small part of those given, are 
sufficiently quaint for repetition :—‘The Oyle in which a 
Fox is baked either alive or dead, doth either altogether 
cure and make whole those which are troubled with the 
gout, if so be that the disease or sicknesse be greene or 
new, or at the least not of to longe continuance, it doeth so 
cure them, although it may happen to returne againe yet it 
will be much more milde and gentle then it had beene.” 
“ A Fox sod in water till nothing of the Foxe be left whole 
except the bones, and the Legges or other parts of a gouty 
body washed and daily bathed therein, it shall drive away 
paine and griefe, strengthening the defective and weake 
members.” After this prescription, however, our author adds, 
“ Neverthelesse, such bodies are soone againe replenished 
through evill dyet, and relapsed into the same disease 
againe.” “ A fat cat sod” is also prescribed, “first taking 
the fat, and annoynting therewith the sicke part, and then 
wetting Wooll or Towe in the same, and binding it to the 
offended place,” and “ A Woulfe being sodden alive untill 
the bones doe only remaine, is very much commended for 
the paines of the goute,” though how the remedy is to be 
applied does not appear. “The dust of a living Weasell 
brent, mingled with wax and rose-water, and annointed 
with a Feather upon gouty legs,” we are told, “cureth the 
same disease”; but all the above prescriptions are simple 
in comparison with the following gruesome recipe :-—“ If 
ther shal be any flesh or bones of men found in the body of 
a dead Hyzna, being dried and beaten to powder, and then 
mixed with a certain perfume, they will bee very excellent 
to help the gout.” Topsell quaintly adds :—“ The vanity of 
the Magi or Wise-men which is witty in nothing but in cir- 
cumstance of words, doth say that the best time to take 
Hyeenaes is when the Moone passeth over the signe called 
Gemini.” “For giving great ease unto the gowt the skinnes 
of beavers burned with drie Oynions and liquid pitch put 
into the soles of shooes,” or soles made of “ Badger skins,” 
are very much commended. 

The prescriptions for the cure of coughs are almost as 
numerous as are those for gout, but three examples must 
suffice. “The liver of a fox washed in Wyne and dryed in 
an earthen pot in an Oven, and afterward seasoned with 
Sugar, is the best medicine in the world for an old cough, 
for it hath bin approved to cure it ; although it hath con- 
tinued twenty yeares, drinking every day two sponsfuls in 
Wine.” “ The broath that is confected of goat’s fat sodden 
helpeth the cough being tempered with new sweet wine, 
that an ounce may be put in a goblet and so mixed with a 
branch of rue” ; or “ the fome of a horse being 3 or 4 times 
taken in drinke doth quite expell and drive away the 
cough. The same also being mingled with hot water, and 
given to one who is troubled with the cough, or consump- 
tion of the lunges, being in manner past al cure doth 
presently procure health.” Should any of our readers, how- 
ever, think of trying this prescription, we advise them not 
to obtain the necessary “fome” from a horse that they 
value, as the death of the horse “doth instantly ensue” 
upon the cure of the patient. The approved medicine for 
the Squinancy, or quinsie, is compounded as follows :—“ Take 
a live cony and burn her in an Earthen pot to pouder, 
then take a spoonful of that pouder in a draught of wine, 
and drink the most part there of and rubbe your throat 
with the residue and it shal cure with speed and ease.” 
In cases of colic we learn that “Tenne sprigs of 
Lawrell, seaven graines of Pepper, and of Opponax 
as big as Pease, the skin of the ribs of a Hedgh 
dryed and beaten cast into three cups of Water an 
warmed, so being drunk of one that hath the Collicke 
and let rest, he shall be in perfect health; but, with this 
exception, that for a man it must bee the membrane of a 
male Hedgehog, and for a woman a female. The ashes, 
also, of a horses hoofe, being mingled with wine and water 
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doth greatly ease and helpe the disease called the collicke.” 
Smallpox can hardly nowadays be reckoned as one of the 
common diseases, but tle following recipe is too good to be 

over :—“ The shaving of a Goates skinne, being 
rubbed with pumice stone, and mixed with Vinegar, is an 
excellent remedy for the stnal pox.” 

The medicines of animals were not only considered useful 
for the cure of actual disease, but were thought equally 
efficacious in minor complaints, such, for instance—to take 
two examples only—as nightmare and baldness, for both of 
which we find a large number of remedies suggested. For 
example, “ One of the great teeth of an Hyena being bound 
with a string unto any that are troubled in the night times 
with shadowes and fantasies, and which are frayed out of 
their sleepe with fearful visions, doth very speedily and 
effectually procure them ease and rest,” or “the right eie 
of a beare dried to pouder and hung about childrens neckes 
in a little bag driveth away the terrour of dreames.” Both 
of these were, no doubt, more in the nature of charms than 
medicines, and could certainly do no harm if they did no 
good, which can hardly be said of the following pre- 
scriptions, which, if indigestion and nightmare represent 
cause and effect, would surely tend to increase the mis- 
chief they were said to cure:— He which doth eate 
the skinne of a woulfe well tempered and sodden, will 
keepe him from all evill dreames, and cause him to take 
his rest quietlie,” or “ the flesh of a Lyon being eaten will 
very effectually worke him ease and quietnesse.” “ For 
those which are troubled with the casting and shedding of 
their hair there is an excellent remedy, which is this—to 
take mice which inhabite in houses, and to burn or dry them 
in a pot, and then beat them; and being so used, to mixe 
them with oyle of Lawrell, and to rubbe the haires which are 
like to fall or shed with garlicke, and to put them altogither 
into a Frontlet or fore-head cloath, and daily to keepe the 
same medicine or plaister unto them, untill the haire do 
grow fast, and they be ridde of that disease.” There is 
also another remedy for the same disease, which is this :— 
“To burne a mouse and beate him into powder and then 
to mingle the same with hony and greace of a Beare, and so 
to annoint the head, and this is accounted for a very speedy 
and effectual cure”; or, “if the woole of a hare be burned 
to ashes, and mingled with oyle of myrtles, Buls gall, 
Beaten alume, and so warmed and annointed uppon the 
heade, it stayeth the falling away of the haire.” In cases 
of actual baldness, the “ blood of a mole being killed, 
spread or annointed upon the head, wil very speedily 
renew and bring the haires againe”; or “ the skinne of 
the hedgehog being rosted with the head and afterwards 
beate into powder, and if you add thereunto Beares-grease 
it will restore unto a bald man his head of haire againe, if 
the place be rubbed untill it be ready to bleed”; and, 
lastly, “ If one make a small candle of paper and cowes 
marrow, setting the same on fire under his browes or eye- 
lids, which are balde without haire and often annoynting 
the place he shall have very decent and comely hair grow 
thereupon.” 

In conclusion, we can only say that if the terrible 
mixtures—prescribed in all good faith by Topsell—of which 
those given above are but a very small and random collec- 
tion, were used by our ancestors, we can only marvel at their 
wonderful faith and hardihood. 


THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Wy Serves the Committee of Management of the 
Gloucester Festival may be—no names are given on 
the programme—they are to be congratulated on their 

us, and in the main successful, attempt to render 
the meeting of the Three Choirs once more true to its name. 
For some years past a strong detachment of Yorkshire 
singers—sixty or seventy strong—with further aids from 
Cardiff, Oxford, and Cambridge, had been annually imported 
to give backbone to the local choristers. The quality of the 
latter at recent meetings suggested that their numbers 
might be increased to such an extent as to render extrane- 
ous aid unnecessary, and at the instigation of Mr. Lee 
Williams, the Gloucester organist and conductor, it was 
decided to signalize the present gathering by dispensing 
entirely with the Yorkshire singers, and to confine the choir 
to residents in the three shires of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford. A powerful contingent, mustering nearly 


100, was furnished by Bristol, and the results were in the 
main so encouraging that there is every reason to suppose 
that the new arrangement will be repeated at Worcester 
and Hereford. The Three Choirs are grateful to the 
Yorkshiremen for the splendid services rendered by the 
Leeds sy of late years; but the indefinite con- 
tinuance of this plan of importing foreign succour was 
fraught with serious disadvantages, and the new move is 
likely to give a powerful stimulus to the development of 
choral-singing in the West of England. 

For the rest, Gloucester is to be congratulated on having 
secured, in the new oratorio of Job, composed for the 
occasion by Dr. Hubert Parry, a native of the county, a 
novelty which will bear the test of comparison with any 
new work produced at an English Festival within the last 
generation. The composer, as in the case of his previous 
oratorio Judith, has had the temerity to dispense with the 
services of the universal provider of librettos, and to compile 
and write his text himself—a task performed with con- 
spicuous skill and excellent taste. He has also shown a 
refreshing disregard for the tyranny of tradition by assign- 
ing the réle of Satan to a tenor, and omitting female singers 
entirely from his cast of soloists. The fact that they were 
not wanted would, with the ordinary composer and librettist, 
have been a raison de plus for their introduction. Dr. Parry’s 
deviation from the conventional groove is therefore to be 
commended, at once for its independence as well as for 
its deference to the fitness of things. But the praise due 
to him for his virtues of omission is small in comparison 
to that which is extorted by the signal force and 
beauty of his constructive genius, as displayed in every 
page of this admirable and impressive work. There is 
not a single weak number, hardly a single weak moment, 
in Job. The high level on which the composer starts, 
in the beautiful and majestic opening theme for orchestra, 
is maintained to the close. e narrative passages that 
ensue are simple yet massive, while in the dialogue 
between the Creator and Satan a fine sense of contrast is 
shown between the solemn phrases for male chorus and 
the restless utterances of the tempter. The pastoral 
ballad in the second scene, for which Dr. Parry has 
written simple yet thoroughly appropriate words, is ushered 
in by a delightful clarinet solo, and is full of tranquil 
charm. Satan’s invocation of the winds is a splendid 
piece of fiery declamation, and what may be called the 
whirlwind chorus, with its affecting sequel, “ Lift up 
thy voice,O Son of Man, and cry,” is as fine a piece of 
choral-writing as Dr. Parry himself has ever penned. Job 
is a short work, lasting little over an hour in performance, 
and a full quarter of this is devoted to the “ lamentations ” 
of the afflicted patriarch. The “lamentations,” assigned to 
the bass soloist, are probably the longest solo in exist- 
ence—certainly outside the domain of opera—and 
yet such is the beauty and originality of the music that no 
sense of tedium is engendered by their performance. The 
text, which contains some of the most noble and affecting 
poetry in the Bible, is of the nature which either inspires a 
composer or ex his incompetence. Dr. Parry has 
emerged from the ordeal with signal success. The music of 
the “lamentations ” has the real tragic accent, and whether 
in the moments of passionate reproach or of contemplative 
melancholy, it invariably serves to reinforce the majesty of 
this superb chapter. The long chorus in which God answers 
Job out of the whirlwind is a masterly and brilliant effort, 


‘| the orchestration showing a notable advance in picturesque- 


ness and variety on any of Dr. Parry's previous works. 
Hitherto his music, though admirably and compactly made, 
has been marked by a certain sameness of tint. His scores, 
from the orchestral point of view, might be compared to 
Aberdeen, all built of granite. But here we observe a 
greater wealth of colour, and a greater fertility of 
resource in the orchestral accompaniments. Such crudely 
imitative devices as those which occur in the Redemption 
are rigorously avoided. But the recital of the various 
manifestations of the Creator’s power is attended with a 
wealth of appropriate illustration, the elasticity of the 
rhythm being as remarkable as the distinction of the har- 
mony. One particular passage, where the verse descriptive 
of the ice is followed by three great sombre chords in the 
strings, is a veritable stroke of genius. The unconventional 
ending of the Oratorio, with a passage for the narrator, has 
proved a sore stumbling-block to some critics, who protest 
against it as an undramatic anti-climax. These worthies 
forget that Job is not an opera, but an oratorio, and that 
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the conclusion adopted is quite in keeping with the epic 
nature of the story. The new work was, in the main, 
admirably ‘performed under Dr. Parry’s direction. The 
chorus sang tunefully and with vigour, Mr. Watkin Mills 
was a dignified narrator, and Mr. Lloyd gave the music of 
Satan with intrepid zeal. A Hereford choir-boy distin- 
guished himself by his unaffected delivery of the Shepherd’s 
song, and the band, though occasionally careless and 
perfunctory in individual instances, rendered fair justice 
to the orchestration. A great burden was laid on 
the shoulders of Mr. Plunket Greene, who was cast 
for the réle of Job, but he proved fully equal to’ the 
occasion. Purists may take exception to his excessive 
use of the open tone in his upper notes; but, apart 
from this fault, his performance left no room for ad- 
verse comment. It was impassioned, pathetic, dignified, 
and artistic, and will remain in the memory of all who 
heard it as the most remarkable individual achievement at 
the Festival. A very eminent man of science who attended 
the performance of Job expressed his desire at the close to 
hear it all over again. He, like many others, had been 
profoundly moved by the fresh beauty added to a sublime 
theme by the noble music to which it had been wedded. 
Such a work, indeed, exerts that purifying influence on the 
minds of its hearers which Aristotle declares to be the 
true function of tragedy. 

Of the remaining novelties, only one, Mr. Lee Williams’s 
Gethsemane, invites comment. Mr. Lee Williams is one of 
those who look forward to the restoration of orchestras 
as an integral part in the musical equipmenf of our 
cathedrals and churches, and it is to further this move- 
ment that he has written Bethany and Gethsemane— 
“Church cantatas,” as he calls them, as they present no 
difficulties which may not be overcome by a competent 
church choir. Mr. Lee Williams does not aim very high, 
but he nearly always hits the mark. His music is tho- 
roughly well made, while it avoids all display of pedantry, 
and but for one cheap and ad captandum effect, where 
a harp solo announces an angelic visitant, the spirit of 
the work is genuine and the taste excellent. Dr. Bridge’s 
motet, built on Dean Plumptre’s translation of Dante’s 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, proved a solid piece of 
Kapelimeistermusik, while Miss Rosalind Ellicott’s new 
cantata, though wanting in science, was redeemed from 
insignificance by some pretty thoughts. For these Miss 
Ellicott deserves all the credit, as The Birth of Song is 
quite one of the worst and most wooden effusions of the 
muse of Mr. Lewis Morris. Mr. Clifford Harrison has just 
told us in his pleasant book that the bard in question is 
one of the three authors whose works he finds the hardest 
to learn by heart. We can quite believe it after a careful 
perusal of The Birth of Song, some of the lines in which 
are the very death of rhyme and reason. 

Before concluding this brief record of the most note- 
worthy features of the Festival, we may be permitted to 
notice the welcome absence from the programme-book of 
the performances of the public analyst of music, and the 
significant fact, which we commend to the notice of Sir 
Augustus Harris, in view of his intention to revive 
Cavalleria Rusticana, that the Intermezzo failed to gain an 
encore. 


A FOSSIL TOWN. 


travellers pause in the Nivernais. Among the 
“Eaux,” which multiply so rapidly over the inland 
parts of France, Pougues is a favourite; but its renown has 
not yet crossed the sea. Holiday-makers are daunted by 
the heat in summer, and by the dread, almost groundless, 
of mosquitos; while winter tourists hurry past to scenes 
more famous or more lively in the South. Nivernais is a 
charming country, however, and full of interest. Nowhere 
in Southern France does the English traveller recognize 
such homelike scenery. Big bare fields and grey hills are 
alike absent. There are vineyards in plenty, of course ; but 
wine-making is not the great industry of the district. The 
olive does not flourish in these lowlands, where people use 
oil — from walnuts—and an excellent substitute it 
is. alnut-trees, therefore, make a “feature” of the land- 
scape surrounding every village and farmhouse, standing in 
line across the fields, which would be thought rather small 
even in England. Pretty lanes, deep and shaded, just such 
as are familiar to our eye, wind through the landscape. There 
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is no scientific farming here. Quickset hedges, broad and 
straggling and delightfully unkempt, enclose the little 
green meadows and the crops of wheat and barley which 
are scarcely yet touched in this first week of August. But 
they make short work of the harvest here when they begin, 
assured of a cloudless sky and a blazing sun day after 
day, with rarely the break of a thunderstorm; until the 
Northern stranger, at least, would find some consolation in a 
deluge. Certainly it is hot; hotter even than in those 
lands to south where the glass marks a higher figure, for 
the region is windless. But not so hot that any man or 
woman deserving the name of traveller should be deterred 
from visiting this Nivernais, even at Midsummer, if so 
inclined. 

A country so remote, where the Revolution took a milder 
form than elsewhere generally, must needs be full of curious, 
old-world spots. One of them, the little town of La Charité, 
is famous among students of archeology. The only scene 
like it with which we are acquainted is that most. striking 
relic, Villeneuve, by Avignon; but the circumstances are 
very different. Many notable events have occurred at La 
Charité, but its most striking claim to distinction is gene- 
rally overlooked. This was the most northerly point held 
by the Moslems when they overran Provence in the ninth 
century. The town stands within the fortified enceinte of 
the great Benedictine monastery,,which was the most powerful 
religious house in France. Much of its walls remains; the 
church is still used; a great number of funnel-shaped 
towers rise here and there among the thick-pressed roofs ; 
but the form of the building has perished so utterly that 
the most painstaking and ingenious of antiquarians could 
not identify the plan by any traces that survive. This is 
not to suggest that such traces are few; on the contrary, 
it is the bulk of them, the enormous extent and variety, 
which puzzle the explorer. They are everywhere, in fact, 
great facades, sculptured doorways, masses of wall, pon- 
derous vaults, towers, staircases, blocks of carving, groups 
of columns, arches, and gateways. But the connecting 
links have vanished, pulled down or masked by walls 
constructed of their own masonry. No help is to be 
obtained from modern townsfolk. Doubtless they have 
legends enough, but impersonal, as one may say. If asked 
about this or that impressive fragment, they can answer 
only that it formed part of the cowvent—what part, the 
meaning of it, is lost. Such a shattering break in history 
was the Revolution. Hundreds of people there must be in 
this healthy little town whose fathers saw the edifice in its 
glory, and they could hardly fail to hear such details as the 
site cf the grand entrance, for example. But even points 
like this have become dubious now—with the inhabitants of 
La Charité, that is. There is a stately fagade in the main 
street, with traces of a ponderous archway on one side, now 
broken off. A pleasant veteran assured us that this arch- 
way was the great gate of the monastery. But another 
pleasant veteran, listening with interest from his doorstep, 
asked how his comrade knew; when it appeared that a 
“gentleman” had told him. Each of these men had lived 
all his life in the town, and their fathers before them. 

But although one feels inclined to say, after wan- 
dering up and down, that the town is, in brief, the 
ruined convent, that would be a gross mistake. Gaps 
have been filled, the little hilly streets have been aligned, 
no doubt, by pulling down or taking in bits of the enormous 
edifice or detached structures pertaining to it; but the towm 
itself is medieval, of unknown date. It is this which gives 
unique interest to La Charité. Elsewhere you find “ bits” 
—a house of this or that century—here they stand in 
line, four hundred yards each way, perhaps, from the river 
bank, up the hill by the “Quatre-vingt-quatre ”—thus. 
vaguely they describe the lofty staircase which mounts 
within the thickness of the prodigious wall—from the foot. 
of the main street to the plateau above. Little shops have 
been made in the lower floors, bright and cheerful enough ; 
windows have been enlarged; but most of the houses 
remain untouched—endless study for the antiquarian. 
Even in the modernized buildings he may find details to 
rejoice his heart—even, indeed, in the shops. In the 
window of the chemist we marked two old vases of 
Moustiers or Nevers pottery ; the one inscribed, in quaint 
writing, on the neck, “ Antidotus Orneriani. Ad venena 
securrism: Alexipharmacum”; the other, “ Deakermes 
viperinum ab altiss: medicina.” It seems improbable that 
a chemist of the nineteenth century dispenses these 
mysterious medicaments, but the titles thus displayed are 
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in admirable accordance with the surroundings. Elsewhere 
one observes dim sketches of the stock-in-trade painted 
upon the wall beside the entrance—a sign of an age when 
few could read, and every shop was a “ general store.” The 
church has little interest save for an architect of archxolo- 
gical tastes, for it has been stripped bare to the walls; but 
no intelligent person can behold a building consecrated, by 
the Pope himself, in the first decade of the twelfth cen- 
tury, without pleasure. It was once painted in strong 
colours, evidently; the monsters and grotesque scenes 
sculptured on panels round the choir seem to be even more 
curious than usual; but they can hardly be made out from 
below. ‘The entrance of the church, however, is striking ; 
a ruined tower, profusely sculptured, above a broad arch 
lined with columns. It opens upon what is left of the 
cemetery, a paved court. Upon the left hand fine columns 
run along the top of the broken wall to the church-door, 
and many fragments of carving peep through the facades of 
a wine-merchant’s, an épicier en gros, anda jfilature de laine, 
which occupy this side of the court. The other is a massive 
blank wall, topped by a wilderness of pointed roofs and 
towers crowned with an extinguisher—a view so exactly 
like one of Gustave Doré’s illustrations in the Contes Drola- 
tiques that we may suspect he drew it from nature at La 
Charité. 

It may be safely pronounced that there is no sight in 
Europe to compare, in its way, with the spectacle of this 
little town from the bridge. Upon the left, across the 
river, stands a ruined chiteau, which would be thought fine 
elsewhere, but scarcely wins a glance in this picture. Its 
white walls and towers crown the height, overlooking ter- 
races and gardens of the most vivid green. They end at a 
pretty grove, where the townspeople walk after climbing 
the “ Quatre-vingt-quatre” ; and then a pile of red-brown 
roofs, extinguisher towers, and lofty ruined walls, so closely 
pressed that no gap can be seen anywhere, tumbles rather 
than slopes to the river-level. From this point one can 
judge the proportion of medieval buildings in the town to 
those of modern date ; for the former have exquisite tones of 
red and brown, while the latter, though built mostly with the 
same high-pitched roof, are black. There are just enough of 
them to givea pleasing diversity—one perhaps in a hundred— 
but a new town, all black, stands on low ground away to the 
right. How tightly packed are these houses, how pictu- 
resque and strange in all ways, one may see most plainly 
by looking through an open door here and there in the 
river front. They all give upon narrow gardens, at the 
back of which the ground rises suddenly, so that the owner 
must descend by steps, twenty or more. Such a labyrinth 
of antique buildings it is beyond that one may count five 
distinct sets of steps, each at a different angle and of 
different heights, issuing from mysterious exits up above 
within the breadth of twenty paces. If the reader will 
calculate the significance of this fact, he will grasp in a 
measure one peculiarity of this most interesting survival. 

It remains to add that the accommodation for visitors is 
as quaint and as pleasing as all else at La Charité. The 
Hétel du Grand Monarque is a bit of the monastery, of 
course. The circular staircase, by which you mount to the 
unadorned but cheerful bedrooms, is enclosed in a tower, 
by which the monks—or perhaps their men-at-arms— 
gained access to the inner line of defence. At the top you 
find yourself in a paved court, probably a bastion, the grand 
old wall in front, gardens to right, and the chamber doors 
to left. Above the small stable yard are remains of arches 
and sculptures. This hotel has nothing in the way of a 
reception room. You step from the street into the big 
kitchen, with a massive stove in the midst; but the vast 
fireplace, with “dogs” and ingle nooks and capacious 
chimney, still remains. The walls are hung all round with 
copper vessels, an astonishing array, some of them huge 
enough to provide soup for a regiment, riveted, banged out 
of shape—in the loot of the convent, perhaps—but all as 
bright as mirrors. The landlady receives you without 
embarrassment, though she explains that breakfast was 
over long ago, and forthwith proceeds to do son possible 
before your eyes. An excellent repast she will give you 
assuredly, in very few minutes, beginning, perhaps, with 
such a friture of gudgeon as Parisians only taste in memory 
at this day, and ending with a dish, heaped up, of wild 
strawberries—good wine, and good coffee to follow. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


RANJIT SINGH.* 

B* including natives in his series Sir William Hunter may 

have intended to draw a striking contrast between those 
who carved out or succeeded to principalities, and the statesmen 
who, chosen alternately from the two great political parties in 
England, have made India what it now is. We have had, be- 
sides Englishmen from Warren Hastings to Dalhousie and Mayo, 
the most splendid figure in Indian Muhammadan annals, and 
a very successful Mahratta chief; and we are only waiting for 
the Buddhist monarch of dim tradition, stately pillars, and 
legible copper-plates ; and the imperial bigot who bequeathed a 
fine inheritance to be scrambled for by soldiers of fortune and 
white adventurers from beyond the sea. But the most notable 
and picturesque figure in the whole catalogue of Padshahs, 
Maharajas, and Nawabs is unquestionably that of Ranjit Singh. 
And our interest in him is increased by proximity of time and 
place. There must be still some few natives who may have seen 
and heard the Sikh ruler. It is also possible that, living in re- 
tirement in England, a grey-haired general or colonel recollects 
the Durbar of 1838. Every one knows that the skill of Sikh 
generals and the disciplined bravery of Sikh levies cost us two 
arduous campaigns before the geographical, as well as the political, 
boundaries of our Indian Empire were reached. And neither 
Mahratta raider nor Muhammadan Suhbahdar, not Sivaji nor 
Hyder Ali, occupy such a niche in Indian history as the sensual 
and crafty, but energetic and sagacious ruler whom our fathers 
used to talk of as the “old Lion of Lahore.” 

Practical experience of the administration of the Panjib, time 
and labour well spent on the biographies of great Sikh families, 
familiarity with the numerous native States, large and small, 
whose incumbents are alternately lectured, encouraged, and 
lauded by the high official known as the Governor-General’s 
Agent for Central India, and a style animated, pungent, and 
correct, justify the editor’s selection of Sir Lepel Griffin to be the 
biographer of Ranjit Singh. The author has deemed it advisable 
to devote some of his chapters to the rise and progress of the 
Sikhs, their leading tenets, religious and social, as well as to the 
actual state of the Punjab at the birth of Ranjit in 1780. He 
was no delegate from imperial Delhi who threw off his allegiance 
to a tottering and imbecile monarch. He had no brothers or 
uncles whom, to gain his ascendency, it was necessary to remove. 
He sought no favour, he asked no assistance from the English- 
man whose red line, as he himself remarked, was, like the rising 
tide, fated to obliterate so many ancient landmarks. Sir Lepel 
graphically tells us what, a hundred years ago, was the political 
situation in which a man of exceptional vigour and audacity 
could create a kingdom and a name for himself. And what a 
shifting extraordinary kaleidoscope it was! The Emperors of 
Delhi were reduced to puppets. The Afghan invasions had come 
toanend. The Englishman was occupied elsewhere in putting 
down Mussalman usurpers and dispersing Mahratta robbers, At 
this period the Sikhs, proof against Mughal torture and oppres- 
sion, rapidly formed themselves into clans, known locally as 
Misils, of whom Sir Lepel enumerates twelve. Of these the 
Sukarchakias became the most important and historical, not 
from the extent of their territorial possessions or the forces which 
they could bring into the field, but from the mere fact that 
Ranjit Singh was their best representative and their finest specimen. 
In a chapter or two we are told how a Sikh who could just read 
and write, who consumed brandy and opium in enormous quan- 
tities, and who, thovgh never needlessly cruel, was not troubled 
with scruples when anything stood in his way, seized one district 
after another, razed to the ground the strongholds of enemies, 
imprisoned Shah Shujah our ill-fated protégé of 1838, and made 
him surrender the Koh-i-noor diamond ; got rid of one rival by 
putting him in the front of the battle; supplanted others or com- 
pelled them to follow his lead; and from such cities as Lahore 
and Amritsur gradually established a wide dominion from 
Peshawur to the Beas, and from the Himalayas to the Derajat. 
Of the man himself we have sundry graphic descriptions from 
the pens of contemporaries. In physique and looks he was ex- 
celled by many of his lieutenants and soldiers. He had but one 
eye. He was pitted with the smallpox. He had a short nose, a 
grisly beard, a coarse neck, thin arms, and well-formed hands. 
In 1834, after the time when he was seen by Lord William 
Bentinck, he had a paralytic seizure which affected one side. 
His dress was simplicity itself, without jewels or ornaments ; 
white muslin in the summer, yellow Kashmir cloth in the cold 
season, Sir Lepel is constrained to describe this leader of men 


* Rulers of India Ranjit By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
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as morally selfish, avaricious, false, anda drunkard. Yet this 
slim, insignificant, debauched potentate had a rare talent for 
military organization, a sound judgment in the selection of his 
lieutenants, and a political ambition which, after the departure 
of the Wellesleys about 1806, might have made him the most 
formidable of our foes. Fortunately he had the sagacity and 
acuteness to perceive the extent of our resources and the value of 
our friendship, and for thirty years subsequent to the triumphant 
diplomacy of Metcalfe we had little trouble on our North-West 
frontier. Sir Lepel Griffin, in reviewing the number and character 
of the Sikh army raised by Ranjit, and its remarkable change from a 
mob of plundering and irregular cavalry to the legion’s ordered line, 
very properly notices the effective aid given to Ranjit Singh by 
four French officers—Allard, Court, Ventura, and Avitabile. 
After Napoleon’s fall these men had made their way to Persia, 
where the Shah most unwisely neglected their offers of service. 
Ranjit discovered their value at once. Allard raised a corps of 
dragoons. Ventura was made Governor of Lahore, and was placed 
at the head of the Fouj Khas, or special brigade of combined 
cavalry and infantry. We are not quite sure to which of the 
four was due the efficiency of the Sikh artillerymen. The Sikh 
cannon were too much for us at Ferozshah. Ventura left the 
Panjab just as Lord Hardinge came to India; had a fine 
residence or hotel in Paris, where his daughters by a native 
lady did the honours for a time ; and eventually returned to 
India after the annexation of the Panjab, to look after some 
jagir or estate which, as he put it, had been most unfairly re- 
sumed by Sir George Campbell. For a time that very able and 
just administrator was Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej Provinces. 
We are tolerably sure that the late member for the Kirkaldy 
Burghs was in the right. Avitabile, the Neapolitan, also very 
prudently left the Panjaib in the beginning of 1844. Ranjit 
himself may have occasionally been reckless of the lives of 
others, but in refined cruelty he was left far behind by Avitabile, 
whom he made Governor of Peshawur. Some of our early 
officials in the Panjab in 1849 were told strange tales about the 
modes in which this foreigner ruled turbulent spirits on the 
frontier. To strip an offender naked, smear him with honey, and 
turn him out in the hot weather for flies to drive to madness ; to 
roast alive a marauder from the hills when caught in the act of 
plunder, to hang others by scores, were not more unusual events 
than the maiming of cattle and the houghing of horses in 
Treland. And once, when a regiment at Peshawur mutinied for its 
arrears of pay, Avitabile taught the mutineers a severe lesson. 
Money was raised; the soldiers were all paid; and were then 
dismissed to their homes in batches of three or four. Intimation 
of this latter fact was quietly given to plundering tribes through 
whose defiles the soldiers had to pass, Our informant asserted 
that not a single Sikh ever returned alive to his native village. 
Avitabile, we may add, was allowed freedom of administration as 
long as he punctually remitted the revenue of his province to 
Lahore. Ranjit liked these foreigners to spend their fine salaries 
in their own provinces instead of remitting them to Europe. 
Avitabile, when our army passed through the Panjab in 1838 
and again in 1842, found means to outwit his master by readily 
cashing cheques on Calcutta houses, and the salaries of English 
officers who required advances. In this and other ways he 
eventualiy brought away six lakhs of rupees. Besides his own 
Italian and the French language he acquired a smattering of 
two or three Oriental tongues. But experts in conversation with 
him pronounced his Persian deficient, his Pushtoo unintelligible, 
end his Urdu ungrammatical; while Lord Ellenborough, then 
Governor-General, tried him in Italian, and was answered in the 
incomprehensible jargon of Naples. 


We have Sir Lepel Griffin’s word for it that Ranjit Singh is 
still a household word in the Panjib. His portrait on ivory may 
any day be bought in the bazars of Amritsur and Delhi. And 
there must still be many anecdotes of his doings and sayings 
which would have amplified the biography beyond the strict lines 
laid down by the Clarendon Press, Sir W. Macnaghten, who 
was deputed by Lord Auckland to confer with the Maharaja in 
1838, wrote to his chief that Ranjit “ passed from war to wine 
and from learning to hunting with breathless rapidity”; asked 
the British Envoy whether he was anything of a sportsman, 
which Macnaghten was not; whether he knew Arabic and San- 
scrit, which the Envoy knew very well; how far a shrapnel shot 
would do execution ; and how much each member of the Mission 
had consumed of some potent liquor sent the night before. It 
was probably at the earlier interview with Lord William Ben- 
tinck that the Maharaja, on seeing a splendid regiment of British 
lancers, intimated his opinion that these were not common 
troopers, but all the Sahib Logue collected together from Calcutta 
to Delhi in order to make a fine and impressive show. 

In internal administration Ranjit, though he never harried 


villages like the Mahrattas, had not set up any very high 
standard. He levied as much in taxation of various kinds as the 
artisan would bear or the cultivator could pay. Custom duties 
were exacted from a great variety of articles of use or con- 
sumption with merciless precision. Every kind of coinage was 
current in the kingdom, to add to the burden of the people. It 
has been said that in taking count of the proceeds collected on any 
expedition, Ranjit would direct one of his attendants to cut one 
notch in a stick for every ten thousand, and a larger notch for every 
lakh of rupees, and then throw the stick away when the tale was: 
completed. That the condition of the cultivator was not happy, 
and that there was little or no material improvement as we 
understand this term, may be quite true. Yet, considering that 
the land was tilled mainly by stalwart races, though they were: 
Hindus and Muhammadans and not Sikhs, it is tolerably certain 
that, if we except the Peshawur and the Rawul Pindi districts, 
the native community in the central part of the Panjab fared 
better than did Ryots in the dominions of the Peshwa and the- 
Gaikwar or under the harsh and unsympathetic rule of the old 
Nawabs of Bengal. 

This biography very naturally affords scope for suggestive 
remarks and warnings due to the experience of the writer. He 
makes it quite clear that the Sikh knew perfectly well how and 
when to get drunk long before our advent and without any 
teaching from us. He also draws a very correct distinctiow 
between the short, sharp, and vigorous ascendency of soldiers like 
Ranjit and Haidar who leave no very capable successor behind 
them, and the dynastic rule of princes who are tolerated and 
reverenced by the people over whom birth has placed them, owing’ 
to noble descent, the mere weight of tradition, and the habit of 
long obedience. Yet not the less will the Oriental bow down 
before strength of character exhibited by one whose father was & 
trooper or an artilleryman instead of a Raja claiming descent 
from the sun. If this excellent biography is extensively read as 
it deserves to be, perhaps a reader or two, more thoughtful than 
the average, may ask whether having made such careers quite 
impossible in the future we should not do well to refrain from 
academic experiments and speculations, and leave statesmen im 
India, with their able staff of administrators, without pressure, 
to decide how far natives can be brought within the administra- 
tive circle, to take part in the government of splendid provinces, 
especially those conquered and annexed in the memorable reign 
of Lord Dalhousie. 


NOVELS.* 


M®:: PARR’S novels are much to the taste of many com- 
petent judges of the modern novel, They are sure not to 
be silly, vulgar, illiterate, or dull, and they are worthy to be com- 
pared with those of Mr. Norris, Mr. Besant, Mr. Hardy, “ Lucas 
Malet,” Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the other acknowledged 
representatives of fiction as she is wrote in England at the pre- 
sent time. The Squire is neither better than Mrs. Parr’s ad- 
mirers would demand, nor worse than they would expect. 
Humphrey Royston, who gives the story its title, is a person of 
kindly disposition somewhat soured by the treachery of his friend 
and chum in early life in the matter of a lady whom he, Royston, 
loved, and whom Robert Croft, his friend, wanted to marry and 
married for purely commercial] reasons. The romance, however, 
really concerns the fortunes of Robert's daughter by this lady, 
and Humphrey’s nephew, the son of a sister of Humphrey’s to- 
whom Robert was engaged when he defrauded Humphrey of 
his bride. Robert, Mrs. Robert, and Humphrey’s sister Barbara 
all died before the real beginning of the story, so that the intro- 
ductory part of the work somewhat resembles the end of Hamlet. 
Besides these personages, who are all well set out, and stand upon 
their feet quite as solidly as one could expect, there are two 
others, of whom Mrs. Parr’s account is admirable, the old mother 
and the deserving brother of Robert Croft. This other Croft, 
David, uncle of the heroine, lacks worldly wisdom to an extent 
which is now and then absolutely exasperating, but he revels in 
self-sacrifice, family affection, and a devoted spirit, wherefore 
Mrs, Parr brings him round, though she kills him—respected and 
beloved by all—as soon as she has done with him. Moreover, 
there is an unusually entertaining pair of second lovers. It will 
be seen that the double-barrelled treason, committed long before 
* The Squire. By Mrs. Parr, Author of “ Dorothy Fox,” &c. London : 
Cassell & Co. 1892. 
Verbena Camellia Si notis, §c. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. London: Chatto & Windus. 1892. 
The Nobler Sex. By Florence Marryat, Author of “Love's Conflict,” 
&c. London: F. V. White & Co. 1892. 
Where Honour Sits: a Tale of the Desert Egypt, 
W. Home-Gall. London: Diets, Long, & 
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by Robert against Humphrey, followed by the love-making 
necessary to a well-conditioned novel when the four young 
persons and the three older ones, mentioned above, come into 
contact, supplies opportunity for a very suitable and sufficient 
plot, which Mrs. Parr manipulates with her accustomed skill. It 
should be added that Marjory Wentworth, the second girl, has 
a very entertaining mamma, lightly but excellently sketched. 
Altogether The Squire is a pleasant, amusing novel. 

There are four stories reprinted in Mr. Besant’s new volume, 
two short andtwolong. The first, from which the volume takes 
its title, is very short. The last is also short, and its nature is 
indicated in its title, “The Doll's House, and After.” It is a brief 
sketch of what most likely happened to the people in that cheerful 
play some twenty years later, when Nora Helmer's children were 
grown up. Nothing good happened; but the sequel is as cheer- 
ful as the play, and skilfully related in a much pleasanter spirit. 
“ The Doubts of Dives” is about two young men, one very rich and 
industrious, but unable to work for lack of the stimulus of neces- 
sity, the other very poor and idle, but amiable, and with the capa- 
city of enjoying wealth. Therefore, by the aid of a magic potion, 
they changed bodies for three months, and complications, amatory 
and otherwise, duly ensued. They got out of the complications 
by staying as they were, and we cannot help feeling that it was 
very good of the rich man to consent to it, But then he liked 
work, and he could not work when he was not obliged. Some 
rich men are more fortunate. This is the most amusing section 
of the book, but perhaps the remaining story, “The Demoniac,” 
is likely to attract the most notice of the four, Mr. Besant 
declares in his preface that it recounts the progress of a disease 
which is not uncommon. George Atheling, a perfectly strong, 
sober, well-behaved, healthy man of over twenty, who had 
drunk beer and wine like other young men who drink mode- 
rately, awoke from sleep with a thirst for alcoholic liquors so 
fierce that it drove him, as it were mechanically, and without any 
question of resistance, to the whisky-bottle, and he drank till he 
was dead drunk, and as soon as he was sober enough drank again 
and remained drinking or drunk for two or three days, at the 
end of which time he had consumed three or four bottles of spirits 
and all the sherry there was handy. This happened for the rest 
of his life at intervals. Consequently he finally committed 
suicide. This story, told as Mr. Besant tells it with great 
power, would be exceedingly effective but for two hindrances. 
The first is that it is extremely difficult to believe Mr. Besant’s 
assertion that such a disease exists. It is said to be hereditary, 
and George Atheling had it from his grandfather. But it is 
preceded by no tippling habits, nor yet by any unusual indul- 
gence, and its symptom is thirst so severe that it wakes the 
sufferer with a start and hurts his throat horribly. He feels that 
if he cannot drink he will die, and that it is not merely liquid 
but alcohol that he must drink. In Atheling’s first attack he 
took up the water-bottle, but did not drink any water. Now 
this is a very odd sort of thirst, and if it is really common, why 
have somany people never heard of it? The second weakness in 
the story is that Atheling, though he changed his name and 
married beneath him, and worked for his living, which he was 
not obliged to do, because he did not think he could conceal his 
weakness from his friends in his own rank of life, enjoyed 
himself fairly well, considering that he had done these unneces- 
sary things. He even edited a suburban paper. True, he dis- 
appeared every two months; but he called it business, and his 
wife believed him. Therefore he might have gone on indefinitely 
if his wife and a friend had not found out all about it, and made him 
actually resist successfully one of the irresistible attacks, and that 
when they had been getting more and more irresistible for five 
years. Then he had a relapse, which discouraged him so much 
that (being slightly drunk at the time, but sober enough to know 
all about it) he drowned himself. Also, during the whole time 
of his illness it had been carefully stimulated by a villainous 
servant, who took the greatest pains to supply him with drink 
whenever the periodical attacks came on. So that altogether, 
according to this story, the alleged disease, instead of being “ in- 
curable,” as Mr. Besant asserts, seems to have ended fatally in 
Atheling’s case only in consequence of a singular mixture of 
mismanagement and bad luck. These considerations make the 
tale less impressive than it perhaps might otherwise be; but it is 
a harrowing story related with much power. 

The Nobler Sex is cast in autobiographical form, and the story 
is put into the mouth of a lady who is neither very agree- 
able nor at all fortunate. Her chief failing seems to have been 
a profound persuasion that she was almost incomparably superior 
both in morals and in intellect to every one she came across. 
She had, indeed, a strange influence—probably magnetic—over 
men, most of whom loved her dearly. She was also « great 
writer of novels and a power in the world of letters. The result 
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she took so much pride was that she married one man, loved 
another (but they were never guilty of any impropriety), and ran 
away with a third, whom she married when the first divorced 
her, and from whom, after an infinite series of sordid and bitter 
quarrels, she was separated at the end of the third volume. This 
unpleasant story has little about it to redeem its obvious faults. 
The following misquotation recalls to our recollection that gifted 
author, Mrs. Penelope Fitzgerald, who had a difficulty with the 
same couplet :— - 
“A pri on the river's brin 
ing more.” 

“Him,” in this instance, was the lady's first husband. 

Mr. Home-Gall’s story Where Honour Sits has almost every 
fault it can have except perverted principles. As there is nothing 
in the least wicked about it, it may be enough to say that, as a 
work of art, it is naught, and that it is extremely dull. The hero 
must have been an astonishingly light person, for when he enlisted 
in the army his height was “five feet eleven inches,” his girth 
round the chest “ thirty-nine inches,” and his weight “ten stone 
two pounds.” Most men of that size weigh every ounce of twelve 
stone, 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF ARCHBISHOP MAGEE.* 


N his tombstone, in ecclesiastical history and elsewhere, Dr. 
Magee will be, and justly, Archbishop of York ; but while 
the generation which knew him in his first English Episcopate 
remains, he will always be thought of as Bishop of Peterborough, 
worthily as he has been succeeded at Medeshampstead. His 
tenure of the See was a long one, nearly reaching the silver-wed- 
ding ; he had hardly been appointed to it when he stepped at once 
into the front rank of Parliamentary speakers by his utterances 
on the Irish Church question, and during few years of his bishop- 
hood was his name hidden from even the most careless reader of 
the papers. One famous sentence which he afterwards uselessly 
strove, not, indeed, to retract, but to explain and modify, formu- 
lated once for all the opinions of all sensible men on a burning 
social question, and attracted once for all the hatred of faddists 
and fools. On more than one other—on more than half a dozen 
others—he took a prominent part and Jeft memorable utterances. 
He had, for so shrewd and “unemotional” a person, almost a 
mania for taking up questions ; and when he took them up he was 
not wont to make it pleasant for those who took them up on the 
opposite side. Nor was he perhaps always a very welcome ally 
to those who were on the side that was nominally his. One of his 
lighter sayings on public occasions was that “a curate might 
play with him” at such and such a time. If the curate was a 
wise curate, he would probably have kept his weather eye wide 
open during the play. For the Bishop had all his country’s love 
of hitting a head (in an honourable and Christian way, of course) 
whenever he saw it, without any very accurate calculation 
whether it was Tim Malone’s or not. 


Remarkable and brilliant as was his personality, it was some- 
thing of a puzzle. On the one side many excellent persons, 
some of them not in the very least dupes of Mr. Chadband, sighed 
over his “ lack of spirituality” as an ecclesiastic; yet no one ever 
dared to insinuate that he was playing the eighteenth-century 
divine, and feigning belief to secure place and power, Even 
extreme Liberals never hinted doubts of the sincerity of his 
Toryism, and his utterances on democracy might be taken to 
heart with immense advantage by certain Tories to-day. And 
yet he had a certain restless tendency to movere quieta which 
scarcely consorted with the true Tory views about the treatment 
of Camarina. His intellect, vigorous and acute as it was, was a 
little narrow and a little unsympathetic. He would not have 
persecuted Ritualists; yet he would have altered the Ornaments 
Rubric, the retention of which in its present ambiguous form 
all wise defenders of the Church know to be as much a 
preservative against excesses in the one direction as in the 
other. The exceeding strenuousness of his arguments for 
reform in patronage and in Church discipline produced much 
admirable positive and more admirable negative argument ; 
but there was always a suspicion (and we have been told 
that it was the fact) that accidental annoyances in his own 
diocese spurred him on in these matters. Practically we all know 
that the system of the purchase of livings works very well indeed, 
and after the experience of the abolition of purchase in the army 
none but a fanatic or a fool would meddle with it. So also the 
conduct of dissenting members in Parliament as to Church 


* Speeches and Addresses by the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Lord Arche 
bishop of York, Edited by Charles S. Magee, London: . Isbister. 
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$$$ 
Discipline Bills deserved the whips of scorpions that the Bishop 
applied to it; and yet the scandals which moved his wrath are 
very rare. In particular it is difficult to see any choice between 
private patronage and popular election, which one of the most 
cogent passages of this book denounces, except episcopal appoint- 
ment, which has been the curse of the French Church. The fact 
is that Bishop Magee with many excellent qualities and a 
thorough soundness, in the main, on both religious and political 
doctrine, was just a little too masterful. He could not “let it 
alone”; could not content himself with opposing mischievous 


and unnecessary change, and when change was necessary giving ‘ 


@ touch here and a touch there to edge matters, instead of shoving 
them, into the right groove. But he was a very great man, and 
in this age of cant, of false logic, of gush, of balderdash, and 
bunkum of all kinds, the Ithuriel’s touch of his ruthlessly pointed 
<ommon sense was a joy to see in operation. 

Its operation was chiefly seen in his speeches and addresses ; 
he was not a book or an article writer, and therefore it is very 
satisfactory to receive this collection of them from his son. 
Criticism without fault-finding is like beef without mustard; and 
therefore we shall say that we wish Mr. Magee had not left it 


_unannotated. It is very rarely that we cry for notes; they are, 


#8 a rule, nuisances. But speeches on ephemeral subjects require 
them more than anything else. It is perfectly obvious, on the 
day or the day after, who was the noble Lord that said some- 
thing, and what was the something that the noble Lord said. 
Twenty years afterwards memory and the context decipher it 
but dimly between them ; and, fifty years afterwards, the context 
‘without memory is left alone to the unequal task. All soxts of 
other references, allusions, innuendoes require the commentator’s 
help, and here they do not receive it. Those persons, indeed, who 
have made it a business to follow the politics of the last twenty 
years will, of course, be at no loss, and we cannot pretend to 
have been at much ourselves. But we think of the weak brother. 

The volume opens with that speech in the House of Lords on 
the Irish Church Bill, on the 15th of June, twenty-three years 
ago, which, if argument had power as it has authority, would 
have swept that measure into the dustbin. There is not a 
sophism of the Disestablishers that Dr. Magee did not grind into 
powder, and if the speech is noticeable—as, indeed, are most of 
his speeches—for not taking the high line, it is only the more 
effective. Every statement in it as to the past is irrefragable, 
every prophecy’ of the future has already been fulfilled to the 
letter. Politicians, fortunately, are tolerably free from shame ; 
there is no record of any one, except Lord Melbourne (who was a 
sort of irresponsible amateur, and has always been looked askance 
at by the regular breed), acknowledging that “the fools were 
right.” Otherwise the reading of this speech ought to make not 
a few distinguished persons after many years feel a most distin- 
guished uneasiness. 

A considerable number of the other addresses, if not speeches, 
also deal with Disestablishment in one form or another, and they 
are all characterized by the same tone. It is, as we have said, 
though never a low, seldom what is called a high, tone. The 
Bishop is always severely practical. He rubs in the plain and 
uncomfortable truth as to the exact origin of endowments—that 
they are (though the simile is not his) as much national property 
as the dinner which Jones gave Robinson yesterday evening is 
national property—with unfailing earnestness. He takes the 
actual arguments of the Disestablishers, knocks them about, con- 
trasts them with each other, turns them inside out. He can be, 
and by the Liberation Society always is, ignored, but he can 
never be poohpoohed. So is it with his treatment of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister question, so (those little prepossessions 
above referred to being to a certain extent allowed for) with his 
handling of the Education question, the question of Church 
Patronage, that of Church Discipline, those of Burial, Vivisec- 
tion, Children’s Insurance. But the most interesting question of 
all was, of course, the Temperance question, in regard to which 
his famous saying that he would rather see England free than 
compulsorily sober raised a hornets’ nest about his ears, and to 
this day is the subject of occasional buzzing, from the mild hum 
of the Church of England Temperance Society to the sharp 
bombination of Dr. Dawson Burns. 

The Bishop, as we have said, though he condescended—not, on 
the whole, as we think, over-wisely—to explain, never in the least 
retracted this dictum, which, in fact, is the summing-up of all 
sense and wisdom on the subject. But his explanations were 
hopelessly futile, as may be seen in a letter to the Times, written 
by the above-mentioned Dr. Dawson Burns, since the appearance 
of the book we are reviewing. Twenty years after date the 
excellent Dr. Burns (for excellent we make no doubt that he is, 
at least in intention) evidently no more understands what the 
Bishop said than he did in 1872. The “flashy paradox,” as Dr. 


Burns calls it, of the contrast between freedom and sobriety still 
to him means freedom to sell liquor as contrasted with “ sobriety ” 
as something positive, substantive, and precise. In twenty years, 
during which most of us have learned and unlearned so much, 
this excellent D.D. has not yet reached a glimmering of the truth 
which the Bishop preached—the truth that compulsory sobriety, 
sobriety consequent on the non-attainableness of the means of 
ebriety, is not sobriety at all; that it is no virtue, that it is 
no advantage ; that any accident may convert it at once into 
excess, 

So, as always, did Dr. Magee’s light shine in darkness, and the 
darkness understanded him not. The controversy is a standing 
example of the utter futility of explanations. To these the 
Bishop, to do him justice, was by no means excessively or unduly 
prone. Indeed, his tongue was regarded by Mrs. Grundy as a 
decidedly unruly member, and he very seldom gave her the satis- 
faction of using it to explain away what it had once said. Lord 
Shaftesbury, his own Right Reverend Brethren when he felt 
disposed to deal with them faithfully, the Liberationist and 
Democratic orators, and the faddists of Temperance, knew the 
curl of his lash uncommonly well and felt it frequently. He 
always rather frightened the ordinary person, as extraordinary 
people generally do. He would quote Nicholas Nickleby in re- 
ference to a Burials Bill, put a terribly keen edge on Scrip- 
ture allusions to the wounding of his opponents, and in other 
ways disregard convention and outrage cant. It was lucky 
for him that he had attained a sufficiently high and secure 
position before he began to do this, at least to the know- 
ledge of the general public. And we can well imagine the 
remarks that his neighbours on the bench made, and perhaps 
in some cases conveyed to him, about the harm these things do 
to the Church, about the unseemly levity of his quotations 
and allusions, about his substituting contempt for grave and 
serious treatment, and all the rest of it. Fortunately it never 
had very much effect on him till his latest days, when age, illness, 
and his promotion to an archbishopric tamed him somewhat. It 
has sometimes been regretted that he did not adopt a lay career ; 
but this is probably as mistaken as most such regrets. He had 
no subservience, and therefore might have had difficulties as a 
Parliamentary lawyer; and it is not clear what else he could 
have been. Toa Bishop of the Church of England there is still 
remaining a considerable parrhesia, if he chooses to use it as 
Dr. Magee did. A whole bench of bishops like him would, no 
doubt, be rather inconvenient. But as an individual he left a 
sterling example of one of the possible types of the Anglican 
episcopate—a class which has, perhaps, on the whole, furnished 
for its numbers greater men and better men in greater proportion 
than any other class of society in the modern world. 


WRITERS AND READERS.* 


O the double course of lectures which Dr. Birkbeck Hill has 
printed he has given the title of Writers and Readers. A 
more descriptive one would be Laus temporis acti. It is true 
that the three earlier discourses, on “revolutions in literary 
taste,” more obviously lament the change of fashion in books; but 
the same spirit pervades the other three, on “ the study of litera- 
ture as a part of education.” 

The lectures were not, it appears, addressed to audiences who 
were expected to know much of the history of English literature, 
and they therefore, very properly, contain little that is of a 
subtle character or likely to puzzle a novice. We hear of Jeffrey’s 
objection to Wordsworth, of Johnson's inability to appreciate 
Gray, of Elkanah Settle as a rival to Dryden. Dr. Hill is inclined 
to think that the great poets are neglected. He quotes the 
ordinary instances of startling vicissitude in literary taste, and 
dwells, as in duty bound, upon the singular case of Cowley. 
We regret that Dr. Hill had not the opportunity to go a little 
deeper, and to analyse the reasons of these changes of taste. We 
fancy that the oblivion which critics of his class deplore is a 
very questionable one. Let us take this typical case, the most 
amazing in English literature, of a poet fallen from his high 
estate. To what extent can Cowley complain that he is for- 
gotten? That he is habitually and affectionately studied is, of 
course, not the case. But a distinct notion of his manner of 
writing and his place in literary history exists in the memory 
of every educated Englishman. His is a name which may in 
any company be mentioned without apology or explanation; 
from time to time his works continue to be reprinted; and, if 
his reputation be sick unto death, the disease shows no sign of 


* Writers and Readers. By G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 
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being imminently fatal. If we compare the present fame of 
Cowley with that of the most eminent men of science, law, 
religion, and even politics of his period, it cannot be denied that 
he lives still among the very best of them. Compared with the 
common lot of his fellows, his is still a splendid immortality. 


Dr. Birkbeck Hill makes much of the analogy of Pomfret. He 
hints that to posterity the poetry of Rossetti or of Matthew 
Arnold may, and probably will, mean as little as The Choice does 
to us. We are glad of an opportunity of speaking our mind 
about Pomfret’s Choice, which is invariably trotted out upon 
these occasions, and is really a pure delusion and a fraud. It 
was Southey who, in a perfectly crazy burst of irresponsible 
paradox, started this bugbear of a fallen reputation, by asking 
“Why is Pomfret the most popular of the English poets?” 
Campbell’s reply was to the point. We might as well ask “ Why 
is Primrose Hill the loftiest of the English mountains ?” Pomfret 
has never been held in general esteem. Coming, as he did, in 
the dead time between Dryden and Pope, his polite and polished 
couplets attracted at first a certain amount of enthusiasm. Within 
a quarter of a century Zhe Choice was reprinted six times. But 
there is no contemporary evidence of its excessive popularity, nor 
could Southey, we are certain, have pointed to any later proof of 
his monstrous statement. In an age when poetry was very harsh 
in feeling and metallic in technical quality, a certain tenderness, a 
certain sobbing sweetness of accent attracted sentimental readers 
to Pomfret. Such readers as he deserved he had; he testified, 
with his mild Horatian grace, to the advancing amenities of the 
new-born eighteenth century. He ceased to be widely read when 
his gentle message had become trite. It was not fickleness in the 
readers of The Choice, but an inherent weakness in Pomfret, that 
reduced him to a half-oblivion. And this is what Dr. Hill and 
those who argue pessimistically as he does scarcely realize. 
Because some light and agreeable vintages have but a brief exist- 
ence, it does not follow that ten years will find the whole cellar 
“ gone.” 

While speaking of the period with which he is especially 
familiar, the latter half of the eighteenth century, Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill is often eloquent and always full of fluent quotation and 
appropriate allusion. We might wish, perhaps, to meet with a 
larger literary sympathy in one who inveighs so bitterly against 
the uncertainty of public taste. His dislike of modern litera- 
ture is amusing, and sometimes takes rather petulant forms. 
When he says that “ No great while ago I heard in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford a learned man maintain that a certain novelist, 
whose works I had never even glanced at, and whose name I 
have now forgotten, will be read five hundred years hence,” we 
believe that we know who that novelist is, In the course of his 
lectures, Dr. Hill quotes profusely and to excellent effect. He is 
precise, on these occasions, in referring to the exact text in a foot- 
note. The editions he uses, however, are commonly old enough 
to have been the guides and companions of Rip van Winkle, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA.* 


yas author of The Government of Victoria was called upon, 
as his preface tells us, immediately upon his appointment to 
the Chair of Law in Melbourne University, to lecture upon “ The 
Public Law of Victoria,” a subject of which, as he frankly avows, 
he had not, at that time, “any specia) knowledge.” Probably 
few of us have, even though we might be, with Mr. Jenks, 
Fellows of King’s and Barristers-at-Law. The absence of any 
text-book to guide him in his enforced study threw the new 
Professor back upon the crude and indigested mass of Acts 
of Parliament, though the rapid assimilation of the spirit of 
public law from the study of such raw material was, as he puts 
it, like trying to master the railway system from a study of 
Bradshaw's Guide. The necessity, however, drove him to seek 
all his information at first hand, and the result of his researches 
has been the production of a work that will not only serve its 
immediate purpose as a text-book for Victorian law students, but 
will afford an invaluable book of reference to students every- 
where of constitutional law and of the political history of the 
colonies. The present work is a treatise, historical and exegetic, 
upon the whole system of colonial government, central and 
local, as it has been and as it now is in action in Victoria. 
The subject is treated, in accordance with the obvious divisions 
imposed upon it by history, under the three heads of Magisterial, 
Representative, and Responsible Government. When he reaches 
the stage of Responsible Government, Mr. Jenks drops the his- 
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torical method and becomes analytical. Under this head the 
whole theory: and practice of Government in Victoria is exhaus- 
tively and ably treated; and the work concludes with a chapter 
on the attempts made, and still in the making, towards a 
federal union, and a concluding chapter upon the Cabinet system 
in Victoria. 

From the nature of the case the great bulk of such matter 
can have but slight interest for any but special students. 
But it is at the same time far from being the case that this 
book is altogether wanting in interest to any reader who 
cares at all to follow the development of the English political 
system under new and artificial conditions, or to trace again 
the steps of that colonial policy which in this century has 
virtually thrown away the new empire almost as completely 
as a diametrically opposite policy lost us the old, a hundred 
years ago. Although the treatment is strictly historical and 
non-controversial, the reader may nevertheless see unfolded 
here, in the bare recital of the debates in the Imperial and the 
Colonial Parliaments, in the despatches that passed, and in the 
Acts of Parliament that have been placed upon the statute 
book, the history of that giving way to—and giving away to—the 
colonies during the middle and latter half of this century, that 
has bereft Englishmen in England of an inheritance such as no 
other nation of men ever had before or will have again. The purely 
political concessions made were defensible as being congenial to 
that deep-seated instinct of self-government that distinguishes the 
race. But the present phase of responsible government, which in 
point of fact has come to be nothing less than virtual independence, 
could never have arisen but for the fatal policy which gave away 
the Customs, and gave away the land without exacting in return 
even a contribution to the general defence of their own property, 
or the slightest kind of guarantee that the recipients of these 
bounties would so much as continue to owe allegiance to the same 
sovereign, 


We are reminded by the recapitulation of the events connected 
with the separation of Victoria from the parent colony of New 
South Wales that the idea of a federation of all Australia is not a 
new one. Although the Australian colonies have only lately 
seemed to make, if, indeed, they have now made, any sincere 
effort in the direction of unity, the desirability of union 
among them for purposes common to the whole group was present 
to the minds of English statesmen at least as long ago as 1848. 
In an important despatch sent out in that year by Lord Grey upon 
the Separation question, allusion was made to the project of co- 
operation among the Legislatures of the various Australian colo- 
nies in such matters as Customs dues and postal communication. 
In the following’year an elaborate Report on the whole subject 
issued from the Board of Trade, in which the importance of a 
uniform tariff was fully recognized, and its promulgation by an 
Imperial statute recommended. This, it was seen, involved a 
common control, and accordingly a governor-general was to be 
appointed with power to summon a General Assembly represent- 
ing the various Legislatures. These provisions were embodied im 
a Bill dealing with the colonial Constitutions; but Parliamentary 
exigencies caused their entire omission from the Act that was 
passed in 1850. The debates of that period are full of interest to 
the student of our colonial policy. One point particularly worthy 
of notice in the present day is that the notion of colonial repre- 
sentatives sitting in the Imperial Parliament, which had slept 
since Adam Smith first mooted it, was thrown out as a’ sug- 
gestion by Sir William Molesworth. Similar proposals have 
been much before us during the past few years, though it seems 
to be recognized by the wiser among those who advocate change 
in the colonial nexus that the union for certain common purposes 
of Executives rather than of Legislatures affords the most hope- 
ful solution of a problem that has hitherto defied solution. Since 
1850 the idea of federating Australia has been discussed at con- 
ferences of colonial politicians more, it would seem, than at the 
Colonial Office. Mr. Jenks holds that immediate and palpable 
danger will be necessary before this idea becomes a reality. 
We have left ourselves no space to do more than refer to two 
other subjects of special interest in this book. The constitution 
of Councils or Upper Houses in Colonial Legislatures and the 
question of Second Chambers generally receive much elucidation. 
Mr. Jenks expresses also some interesting views on the Cabinet 
system, which he thinks destined to die out in Australia, as an 
exotic lacking the congenial soil of political cohesion, defined 
parties, and political tradition. In the rising importance of local 
government he also sees a formidable rival to the system. 
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MEDIZVAL SCOTLAND.* 


* EDLEVAL” is used rather loosely in the title of this 

book ; for Dr.'Cochran-Patrick’s papers contain illustra- 
tions of the economic condition of Scotland at various periods 
from the earliest times down to the Act of Union, and the middle 
ages can scarcely be said to have lasted into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With two exceptions these yapers have been reprinted 
from the Glasgow Herald. While recording many interesting 
matters, they are provokingly scrappy, and should have been 
worked up a little before they reappeared in the more permanent |, 
form of a book. Scottish agriculture, we are told, was most 
prosperous in the reigns immediately preceding the Wars of In- 
dependence, and the Chartulary of Melrose is cited as proving 
that the abbey-lands were cultivated with care and success down 
to the death of Alexander III. Leases for terms of years occur 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and some curious speci- 
mens of leases of later dates are given from the rental book of the 
Abbey of Cupar. Of Scottish manufactures little is known cer- 
tainly before the date of the “ Leges Quatuor Burgorum,” one of 
which provides that no one save a burgess may make or dye 
cloth. Some particulars are given of an attempt made by 
James VI. to improve the manufacture of cloth by bringing in 
skilled workmen from Flanders. The foreign “wobsters” got 
into trouble with the kirk at Edinburgh, and were commanded 
to finish up their work by a certain day, and in the meantime to 
confer with the Ministers “anes at the leist ilk owlk in the ile of 
the Kirk,” and either to make their peace with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, or depart the realm on the day named. Another 
attempt, of the same kind was made a few years later, when several 
Dutch weavers were settled in different burghs. Although the King’s 
wishes were to some extent thwarted by the local magistrates, an 
impetus was given to the woollen industries, and in 1613 Scottish 
“ cloth, plaiding, and kerseys” were exported to the Low Coun- 
tries. In the chapter on Fisheries we have an account of the 
scheme of Charles I. for placing the herring fishery in the hands 
of a General Fishery Company, which received a charter in 1632. 
The monks, who were the pioneers of Scottish agriculture, seem 
also to have led the way in foreign trade. By the reign of 
Alexander II. Scotland carried on a fairly brisk trade with Eng- 
land and Ireland, Berwick, then the principal port in Scotland, 
‘being described by the Lanercost chronicler as another Alex- 
andria for wealth and commerce. About a century later, in the 
reign of David II., the merchants of Scotland established a staple 
at Middleburgh, in Zealand, with the consent of the burgesses of 
that town. Although this step was followed by a further advance 
in the trade of the country, the commerce of Scotland was, even 
two centuries afterwards, of no great account; for Lodovico 
Guicciardini, while reckoning the trade of the Netherlands with 
England at twelve millions of scudi, ranks the trade with Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Barbary together as not worth computation. 
Dr. Cochran-Patrick’s last paper is devoted to the ancient weights 
‘and measures of Scotland. 


MEDICAL 


Anatomy is so well known as a standard authority 
in every country where the English language runs, and as 
a text-book in our medical schools, that a new edition—the 
tenth—offers few points for notice beyond the general excellence 
of the text, illustrations, paper, and printing. A feature with 
regard to the text which is worthy of commendation is that the 
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style is less pedantic than in the earlier editions; but there are 
yet remaining a good many archaic terms and expressions which 
need weeding out and their modern equivalents put in their 
places. The depicting of the arteries in red and the veins in 
blue is an excellent addition to the engravings, and will help the 
student to dispense with the more expensive lithographic plates 
which were issued as a Supplement to the earlier editions of the 
work. The publishers probably have some sufficient reason for 
issuing this work in parts at considerable intervals of time, which 
is not obvious on the surface, and which is not without incon- 
venience to the student, as it renders cross reference during the 
“publication impossible. The part under notice deals with the 
anatomy of the joints, muscles, and organs of circulation of the 
blood, and is provided with an excellent index. 

We take to ourselves credit for helping to bring about a useful 
reform in the issue of medical publications. A few years ago 
medical books took, for the most part, the clumsy and expen- 
sive form of cyclopedias and dictionaries, notwithstanding many 
of the subjects included in them were in a rapid state of change 
from the advance of medical knowledge, and, therefore, needed 
frequent revision, while others were tolerably stationary; the 
consequence being, that while some articles were well up to date, 
others were out of date almost as soon as the works were issued, 
and revision could not be made except by the reissue of the 
whole work. We have to thank Messrs. Cassell and Mr. Lewis 
for meeting this difficulty by publishing series of small inexpensive 
manuals, each of them dealing with one subject, and allowing at 
small cost to publisher and buyer the frequent revisions which 
the advance of medical science demands. Mr. Treves’s Student’s 
Handbook of Surgical Operations, Mr. Mayo Robson's clinical 
manual on Gall-Stones, and Drs. Steavenson and Lewis Jones’s 
Practical Handbook of Medical Electricity are books of this kind, 
and belong to the excelient series issued by those publishers, 

Mr. Treves’s handbook is an abridgment of his larger work on 
Operative Surgery, and is intended for students preparing for their 
final examinations. It is, therefore, of so highly a technical 
character as to be unsuited for criticism in these pages. It isa 
handy, well-arranged, and well-illustrated little book, but we 
should have been glad to have found a still larger number of 
illustrations and a more limited text. With few exceptions the 
operations are traced on the healthy body, while the diseases which 
necessitate operative interference distort the parts out of all rela- 
tion to their normal state, and puzzle the young surgeon who 
relies on his anatomy only. A perfect manual of this kind should 
illustrate in parallel plates the healthy parts and their diseased 
conditions, for the relief of which the operation is designed. 

Mr. Mayo Robson’s book on the treatment of gall-stones and 
other diseased conditions of the gall-bladder is evidence of the 
high standard to which medical and surgical science and skill have 
attained in our large provincial centres, and the excellence of 
the teaching in their medical schools. Leeds has always possessed 
distinguished surgeons, and it is gratifying to find that the re- 
putations of the Hays and Teals are being maintained by the 
rising generation of surgeons in that town. The surgical treat- 
ment of gall-stones is one of the delicate operations which have 
grown out of the modern success which has attended on 
ovariotomy, of which Sir Spencer Wells was the chief pioneer, 
but which has been remarkably developed in another of our pro- 
vincial towns. Mr. Robson’s book is for the most part a record 
of his own experience and success as an operator, and its technical 
merits are not a suitable subject for criticism in these pages; 
we can safely say, however, that it cannot fail to direct attention 
to a subject which hitherto has not received all the attention it 
deserves from medical men, if it be true, as he states, that gall- 
stones are found to exist in about one in every ten persons who 
die and are examined in our hospitals. 

Electricity as a therapeutical agent has been too long neglected 
by medical men, and it has become in consequence so closely asso- 
ciated with quackery as to require care and courage on the part 
of physicians who meddle with it and retain the respect of their 
confréres, St.” Bartholomew's Hospital has rendered excellent 
service to this branch of medical investigation by establishing an 
electric department in which experience can be gained and instruc- 
tion given to the students without the imputation of unworthy 
motives. The handbook before us is the joint work of the two 
physicians who have had charge of this department. Nearly half 
the work is devoted to explaining the elementary science and 
electrical apparatus suitable for medical practice, and the re- 
mainder to the physiological laws and the pathological conditions 
influenced by electricity. The work is well arranged and pro- 
fusely illustrated, and it will prove an excellent guide to a very 
difficult and imperfectly studied branch of medical science. 

It is very doubtful whether books like Dr. Dowse’s and Dr. 
Bridger’s are of much value to medical men or to the public when: 
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written in @ popular form. Scientific men prefer to have these 
matters in a condensed form, and condensation of books of this 
kind is apt to show a sad disproportion between husk and kernel, 
and the reading public who do not suffer from nervous complaints 
themselves are wont to treat the subject with contempt, while 
those who suffer from abnormal nervous sensations are likely to 
add to their troubles by reading about other people's ailments. 
The writers on these subjects are by no means agreed among 
themselves as to the meaning of the terms, such as “ over- 
pressure,” “ brain-exhaustion,” “depression,” and the like, which 
they employ. Fortunately some are pessimists and others op- 
timists, and they tend to correct each other's theories. The two 
books before us are an example of this variance of opinion, as the 
following extracts show :— 


Dr. Dowsr :— Life at high- 
pressure isthe prominent fea- 
ture of the nineteenth century, 
and we cannot be surprised 
when we find that the so-called 
nervous diseases and exhaus- 
tion, dipsomania, and insanity 
are increasing beyond all pro- 
portion to the rapid increase of 
the population.’ 

It is not our duty to judge between “specialists,” but our 
sympathies are with Dr. Bridger and with Dr. Pye Smith, in his 
recent lecture at the College of Physicians, in thinking that the 
over-pressure theory has been very much overdone. “ Work, 
good, wholesome, interesting, all-round brain-work,” says Dr. 
Bridger, “is, but in very exceptional cases, the best of brain 
tonics.” “Strange as it may seem, mental exercise is often 
more beneficial in its influence on the bodily health than 
is physical training, though a combination of the two is 
the best of all.” The other school recommend opiates, bro- 
mides, chloral, and the rest of the baneful series of narcotics 
and “nerve tonics,” with the result very often that the doctor's 
treatment becomes more difficult to unravel and cure than the 
original complaint. The views of this school have recently been 
propounded by one of its leaders; but the ruffled amour propre of 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and the anxieties of 
parents, may be soothed by the knowledge that in this matter of 
“everwork,” as in many other subjects, the doctors differ, and 
that both sides should be listened to before a determination to 
act in the matter can be arrived at. 

It is admitted on all hands that great progress has been made 
in recent years in medicine and surgery; but, while the ad- 
vances in surgery have been of a practical and curative kind— 
the use of anesthetics and antiseptics, and the adoption of new 
Qperations and modes of treatment—the advances in medicine 
have chiefly been in the direction of the discovery of the causes 
rather than the treatment of diseases, Great changes have, indeed, 
been made in the materia medica, but the tendency has been to 
search for specifics rather than the scientific application of remedies, 
Dr. Brunton has set himself the difficult task of reducing modern 
therapeutics to order by the construction of numerous ingenious 
hypotheses, his faith in which is qualified in almost every para- 
graph by such terms as “ perhaps,” “ probably,” “ possibly,” and 
“more investigation is required.” The latest development of 
pharmacology, he tells us, “is the pharmacology of the cell; and 
to it we must look for the fullest information regarding the action 
of remedies, whatever be the class to which they belong.” How 
far therapeutics have drifted from their old moorings may be 
inferred from the fact that the word inflammation does not appear 
in the index of Dr. Brunton’s book, and the familiar terms applied 
to the classification of drugs are replaced by such words as 
analgesics, antipyretics, hypnotics, and antiseptics. The attempt 
to bring the new facts and observations into line, and study them 
in relation to each other, is very necessary, and Dr, Brunton’s 
lectures are the newest and most satisfactory effort which has 
been made in this direction in this country, and his book must be 
of great value to the physician and the medical student. He 
makes no claim to having treated the subject exhaustively. “ All 
I have done,” he says, “is to attempt to give a brief outline of 
it, not discussing it with a view to completeness, nor always 
bringing prominently forward those points which would be most 
interesting to the chemist, but rather endeavouring to show as 
much as possible the relationship of my subject to the prevention, 
control, and cure of disease.” 

It would not be necessary to notice a twelfth edition of Black's 
well-known Guide to our British Watering-places and Health- 
resorts here if it were not that it has undergone the thorough revi- 
sion it stood so much in need of at the hands of its new editor. 
Persons who are considering where to go for a holiday are more 
or less influenced in their choice by thoughts of health, not 


Dr. Brincer:—‘I have yet 
to meet with a case of over- 
work. So far, those who have 
come to me with that diagnosis 
have all been instances of mis- 
work, and have mainly needed 
for their cure brain exercise of 
a more general kind.’ 
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necessarily of illness, in which the doctor's advice is required, and 
a study of this handy little volume will materially assist them 
in the choice of a locality, and furnish them with a knowledge of 
its surroundings and general attractions. In a long and very in- 
teresting introduction the editor tells us what changes he has 
made in the book, the matter omitted as no longer necessary, and 
the added matter and new articles on the great changes which have 
been effected for the external or internal application of the waters 
at the older spas like Bath, Buxton, Droitwich, and Harrogate, 
and the climatic advantages of Falmouth, Haslemere, Cromer, 
Glengariff,and similar health-resorts. The appliances at many of our 
watering-places are now equal to any on the Continent, and we 
fully agree with Mr. Hope Moncrieff when he says that English 
people may well consider whether they cannot save themselves 
the trouble and expense of going abroad for benefits which may 
be found as surely at home. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


[uEas is no disputing Mr. Tracy’s self-reliance and pluck, 
though there may be a doubt as to the advantages of his 
method of travel. He made most of his journeys in the interior 
of Japan accompanied by neither guide nor interpreter, con- 
sequently he saw everything with his own eyes, and there was no 
one to bias the independence of his judgment. On the other 
hand, the tongue-tied traveller is at a decided disadvantage in 
the midst of unfamiliar sights and scenes. He draws conclusions 
by the light of his inner consciousness, and very often may be 
betrayed into absurd misconceptions. After all, Mr. Tracy’s idea 
was an original one, and he only placed himself in the position 
of early African explorers like Mungo Park or Abyssinian Bruce. 
As for the inconveniences, they were his own affair, and they give 
his pleasant little volume an agreeable freshness. He had a 
limited vocabulary of about a dozen of serviceable Japanese 
words, which enabled him to communicate as to his imperative 
needs, He could ask no awkward questions about the native 
cuisine; but, as it did not generally recommend itself to his 
palate, he was content to fall back upon rice and other simple 
viands. He had no great difficulty in settling his bills, for the 
innkeepers, as a rule, were strictly honest, and the conspicuous 
moderation of the charges left small margin for swindling. 
Travelling must be cheaper in Japan than in any country equally 
far advanced in civilization. Though he eked out his repasts 
with “ Liebig” and similar little portable luxuries, an average 
charge of a shilling a day does not sound excessive for board and 
lodging. It is true that the beds were hard and primitive, and 
that the apartments were destitute of furniture, and were venti- 
lated by walls of shifting panels; but that is the custom of the 
country. A more serious annoyance was the difficulty of getting 
a good night’s sleep. Numerous and bloodthirsty fleas held 
nightly carnival over the American Christian; they were 
indifferent to Persian Powder and other flea-poisons, and the 
only chance of escape was seclusion in such a stifling 
sleeping-bag as makes a part of the outfit of Arctic expeditions, 
Moreover, if Solomon had been one of the sages of Japan he need 
never have addressed his expostulations to the sluggards. Every- 
where, but especially in the inns frequented by pilgrims, all the 
world is afoot before break of day ; and what with preparing the 
breakfasts and loading the beasts of burden, thenceforth there is 
rest neither for the righteous nor the wicked. Locomotion may 
cost a trifle more than lodging, but the ordinary means of pro- 
gression are reasonable enough. Though he occasionally went in 
public carriages, and sometimes rode, Mr. Tracy for the most 
part travelled by jinrikisha. The customary tariff is a trifle 
under a penny per mile. But the individual in the shafts is 
not always of the male sex. Once Mr. Tracy, with his personal 
baggage, was hauled over an unusually stiff country by a gar- 
rulous old lady, and the labour never impaired her conversational 
powers. 

Mr. Tracy has little but praise for the people. He found them 
hospitable, civil, and friendly, though naturally inclined to be 
objectionably curious. The foreigners confine themselves 
generally to the treaty ports, and he believes that many of the 
simple villagers he met had never before set eyes on a European. 
Collected in the inns or in groups, they dared freely to indulge 
their curiosity. But the children, and even well-grown girls and 
boys, regarded the stranger with superstitious terror; and he 
admired the heroism with which, and with horror-stricken faces, 
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they would rush to snatch still smaller children out of his path, 
The ceremonial courtesy of all classes of adults must have been 
embarrassing in the extreme. The villagers and peasants were 
always scraping and bowing; and as for the hosts and the 
maidens who waited in the inns, they bowed their faces towards 
the ground, or even touched the floors with their foreheads. 
They were all like so many children in their enjoyment of toys. 
He carried a pair of opera glasses, and chanced by good luck 
to have a small magnifying lens. The two were the best of 
introductions everywhere, when he desired to trespass on the 
sanctity of some enclosure, or to study the domestic economy 
of an interior. Backed up by American ease and affability, 
the stranger was irrésistible. What struck him much was the 
tendency to primitive nudity as he left the precincts of the 
cosmopolitan seaports behind. The children began to go about 
in puris naturalibus, and the women, when incommoded even by 
their light and loose-fitting dress, let it slip down to the waist 
from the bust and shoulders. Most of the younger women are so 
graceful and so beautifully shaped that Japan must be a very 
Paradise for the artist. Possibly the profusion of those classical 
models, with their curving beauty lines, may explain the exquisite 
old Japanese work in stone and metals, The gift of artistic 
sculpture seems to be innate or instinctive. Even now Mr. Tracy 
speaks of common village watering troughs, carved in masterly 
fashion from rude blocks of stone. Their architecture, on the 
contrary, is flimsy and contemptible; and grotesque, without the 
fascinating grotesqueness of their idols and dragons in metal. 
Probably the eternal fires of the famous Mountain of Fushyama 
may be at the bottom of the mystery; and Mr. Tracy sug- 
gests the frequency of earthquakes as an explanatidn, It is 
certain that the most venerated shrines, approached by long 
avenues of secular trees and enriched by the gifts of munifi- 
cent devotees, are merely ephemeral pagodas of wood, roofed in 
with slabs of deal and garishly painted. Nor is it only in the 
neighbourhood of the temples that these magnificent avenues are 
to be found. Near Nikko for very many miles the broad highway 
was skirted on either side by a double row of grand old trees, set 
closely together, and forming one cool continuity of shade, which 
was only broken by occasional villages. Mr. Tracy travelled 
alone for 335 miles, and everywhere in perfect security; for 
brigandage and highway robbery are unknown, ‘The weather was 
generally sultry ; the sliding sides of the cottages were slipped 
back, and everywhere he was gratified by blissful visions of peace- 
ful comfort’ and primitive industry. Each cottage had its little 
garden, with its rice patch, and many of the villages flourished 
exceedingly by the silk industry. The women were seen un- 
reeling the cocoons and winding the flimsy silk threads into 
skeins, and all the work was being done at home, instead of in 
unwholesome and overcrowded factories. In short, the tranquil- 
lity, prosperity, and order which prevail show a strange contrast 
to the old Japan of a Mikado who used to be secluded like the 
Grand Liama of Thibet; to the Japan of the Daimios, the Samurais, 
and the Ronins, as depicted in Mr. Mitford's delightful tales. The 
revolution has been marvellous in many respects, and probably 
in some it may have gone too far. A nation that is rich and 
prosperous should be ready and willing to defend itself. But the 
old warlike spirit fostered by feuds and feudalism seems to be 
dying down, if not extinct, and Mr. Tracy speaks of an obsequious 
people, bullied by the great European Powers, and ready to 
swallow any quantity of humble pie rather than stand up for its 
rights and test the efficacy of its newfangled armaments. Pos- 
sibly the Japanese may seem wise in their generation, but a Glad- 
stonian policy seldom pays in the long run. 


Dr. MacGregor isa man of energy and enterprise. He not only 
did his rapid globe-trotting conscientiously, going up high 
mountains and down deep mines, but he indulged in a double- 
barrelled literary venture. Beyond occasional extracts in the 
present volume, we have not had the advantage of appreciating 
his metrical Girdle of the Globe; but we are bound to say that 
his prose is somewhat slipshod and not a few of his sentences are 
curiously involved. However, we cannot be hard on a chatty 
and lively companion, who seems to have laid in an inexhaustible 
stock of high spirits. Some of the stories he tells are amusing 
enough. One we quote by way of example is good, though 
Goke. He gives us a sketch of the law of real property in New 

d under the simple constitutional system of the Aborigines. 
In cases of a disputed title to land, the strongest of all claims were 
based upon proof that the claimant had devoured the former 
owner. In a suit where the plaintiff was his own counsel, he 
demanded of the defendant in cross-examination, “ And where was 
my father then?” The defendant drew himself up with dignity, 
dramatically patting his stomach—“A good portion of him 
was here.” The answer of a magnate whose word might be 
trusted carried conviction, and won the cause. The writer, as a 


medical man, speaks highly of the mineral springs of Tikateri for 
rheumatic and nervous disorders, and seems to think they have a 
great future before them. The long sea voyage would, of course, 
be a drawback to Europeans, though probably it might be 
beneficial ; and living at the baths is cheap. Board and medical 
attendance are covered by a modest 2/. a week. As for the 
scenery in those parts, Dr. MacGregor pronounces the Otiva 
Gorge finer than anything he has seen in the Himalayas. Dis- 
embarked in the-voluptuous Spice Islands, like Mr. Tracy in Japan 
he ventured among the natives with neither guide nor interpreter, 
He found the rural Javanese friendly, but his general impres- 
sions might be summed up in the matter-of-fact reminiscences of 
Theodore Hook’s friend of a long lifetime passed in India. “ Hot, 
sir, d——d hot!” In Java, as in China, he sorely missed salt, 
which is a Government monopoly and a luxury beyond price. On 
the other hand, these Dutch colonists import schnapps im profusion, 
and the spirit must be admirably suited to the climate. In China 
Dr. MacGregor paid a visit to the Great Wall, which was one of 
the chief objects of his circular pilgrimage. He declares himself 
to have been amply repaid by the sight of that picturesquely 
stupendous work, and by the magnificent prospect from one of 
the highest towers. He describes humorously how he was 
staggered before starting by the copper currency he received for 
a seven-dollar note. It came in the form of 8,400 cash, which 
his servant shot out of a sack upon the floor at the feet of his 
master, who did not trouble to count the change. He went to 
Corea and on to Vladivostock, where having scandalized the 
Russian ladies by playing billiards in his shirt-sleeves, he refused 
to shock them further by donning the garb of Old Gaul. He 
went by way of Japan to Mexico, where he saw a Hispano- 
American bull-fight, and scaled the snowy heights of the imposing 
Popocatapetl ; he crossed the plains from ’Frisco to New Orleans 
just in time to assist at the Creole Carnival, and finally turned 
up at New York to take a homeward passage in The City of Paris, 
where he and his fellow-passengers and his precious manuscripts 
had an exceedingly narrow escape from shipwreck. 


CHELSEA.* 


a low-lying but once delightful suburb has received ade- 
quate attention from the writers of books. In some respects 
Chelsea is less pleasant than it was a few years ago. In others 
it has improved. The open spaces which ten years ago abounded 
have shrunk and shrivelled to half their old dimensions. Even 
the gardens behind the houses in Cheyne Walk have been in- 
vaded ; and Beaufort Street, which used to be so green, is almost 
as dingy as Gower Street. The improvement is not so marked. 
The new houses by Mr. Norman Shaw, near the Physic Garden, 
are positively picturesque; but the chief improvement has been 
of what may be described as a negative kind. The principal 
improvement in Chelsea is the laying out of Battersea Park on 
the opposite side of the Thames. In old times no admirer of 
Chelsea, however enthusiastic, failed to remark on the wretched 
marshy waste across the river. The view is now of green lawns 
and trees and flower-gardens. It is much to be wished that a 
further improvement might be made. The stones of Lord Bur- 
lington’s beautiful colonnade from Piccadilly are lying where, 
if they were built up, they would greatly add to the beauty of 
the view from Chelsea. 

Mr. Beaver’s book, as compared with the numerous works on 
the same subject, will strike the most critical reader very favour- 
ably. It is described on the title-page as “a new history of the 
village of palaces,” and this description fits it admirably. It is 
really a history, and a history of the great houses and palaces 
which once adorned Chelsea. As we reach the villa stage Mr. 
Beaver hesitates. Only the most interesting of the eminent 
inhabitants of that period are introduced. When the ground 
has been covered by the modern speculative builder, Mr. Beaver’s 
interest in it ceases; but he draws a line at Mrs. Cross, and one 
or two other recent dwellers in Cheyne Walk. He expresses his 
ideas so clearly as seldom or never to leave the reader in any 
doubt as to his meaning. His account, for example, of the vicis- 
situdes of the house of Sir Thomas More is by far the fullest, the 
most accurate, and at the same time the most easily followed of 
some five or six with which it can be compared. His account of 
the church is hardly adequate. In Faulkner's book there is at 
least a sentence about the dedication, but nothing in Mr. Beaver’s. 
Nor, oddly enough, is there a straightforward description of the 
church as consisting of a nave, chancel, side aisles, and what not. 
Mr. Beaver plunges at once into an account of the chapels. We 
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find fault in a matter which might very easily be mended. 
Faulkner's chapter iii. might very well be bp a as far as the end 
of the first paragraph. Faulkner states what may be called his 
argument, and then proceeds to details. Mr. Beaver, whose de- 
scription of the church is otherwise by far more complete, attacks 
the details before we know what he is driving at. The vignettes 
of the church, which are by the author, who is something more 
than an amateur artist, are extremely charming and sufficiently 
plentiful. Mr. Beaver is evidently accustomed to use his critical 
faculty, and in these days of uncertain architecture it is refresh- 
ing to find him saying of Chelsea Hospital that its merits “ are 
undeniable,” and adding that with simple materials Wren es 
contrived to give us a building “perfect in proportion and digni- 
fied in effect—one on which the eye dwells with pleasure.” Will 
any historian of the future be able to say of any one of the for- 
bidding institutions arising or arisen at South Kensington, “its 
regularity suggests no monotony ; its simplicity no poverty of 
design ; it bears the stamp of genius.” 

We note some faults besides those mentioned above. Mr. 
Beaver begins by going on the wrong tack about the name 
of Chelsea. The derivation is certainly neither as difficult as 
that of Knightsbridge, nor as easy as that of Neyt. But 
it is not possible, except apparently, for Mr. Beaver to go 
far wrong. He has gone pretty nearly as far wrong as pos- 
sible, and many pages and much learning are wasted in identifying 
the place with Celchyth, where Offa held a council. True, Mr, 
Beaver gives impartially the authorities against himself as well 
as those for him. Still, it is curious to read the list of autho- 
rities. He gives more weight to Bosworth, Toller, and Mr. 
Basevi Saunders than he does to Kemble or Thorpe or Gibson, or 
@ historian whom he quotes as Usher. There can be no doubt 
that the exact place of the council would have been identified 
before now if possible, but it is many years since Chelsea could 
be considered as “in the running.” Kemble can hardly be said 
to have left the question open. He did not discuss it, which may 
just as likely mean he did not think it worth discussion. It 
would be impossible to attempt here what Kemble and so many 
others declined ; but we see in other places in Mr. Beaver's book 
a tendency to hark back, a frame of mind which in politics is 
called wobbling. The historian who wishes hereafter to be 
called an authority does not wobble, even when he states two 
conflicting opinions, as he must occasionally do, The modern 
readers of such books as this expect an opinion. They expect 
guidance. On almost all questions of archeological and, 
especially, of local interest there are so many views and opinions 
in print, so many faddists have given their infallible judg- 
ments, so many theorists have wandered in a world of their 
own, that it is necessary for the writer of a book like this 
to pronounce an opinion. ‘here is another alternative. He 
may confine himself to the social and anecdotal part of the 
subject, in which case he should say plainly that he is not 
competent to judge as to Chalkhythe and Chesil-ey, or as 
to Knightsbridge and Kingsbury. There are other and minor 
points on which we should like to interrogate Mr. Beaver. He 
tells us on p. 115 of a rector who was a disciple of George 
Whitfield. Who was Whitfield? There was a famous preacher, 
who had a squint, called Whitefield, who lived about this time. 
On p. 164 we have apparently three or four mistakes run together. 
First there is mention of a lady, the widow of Richard Herbert 
of Montgomery. Her name is given as Magdalen Newport. 
Double Christian names are rare at this period (1625), and one 
expects further information. Instead, we are told that one of | 
her most intimate friends was Dean Donne, “whose mother was | 
a descendant of Sir Thomas More's.” But Donne’s mother is 
perfectly well known to have been a granddaughter of Mrs. 
Rastell, More's sister. On the whole, however, this is what may 
be called a monumental work; a volume, too, delightful to dip 
into anywhere. 


THE GREEK COINAGE OF IONIA.* 


M* HEAD, the learned Assistant Keeper of Coins in the 

British Museum, who during many past years has done 
much to advance the science of Greek numismatics, in this new 
descriptive Catalogue of the Ionian coins in the national collection 
has produced a laborious and comprehensive work of great value 
and importance. The coins of Ionia have many points of excep- 
tional interest, both as illustrating the first beginnings of the 
use of coined money among the Hellenic race, and also as 
supplying examples of the development of the technical skill of 
the moneyer, from the primitive bullet-like dump of metal, down 


* Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Ionia. By Barcla ee 
Printed by’ of the Trustces of the British Museum. 


to the fully-developed coin with a finely-executed device on 
both sides. The process employed by the early coiners appears 
to have been this:—a thick dump of metal of the required 
weight was cast, at first in an oval, and later in a circular, 
form. This bean-like lump was then laid on the surface of 
an anvil, which was roughened so that the metal should not 
slip. The upper surface of the coin was then beaten in by the 
help of a hammer and one or more punches with square or rect- 
angular ends. The coin thus produced had on its under side a 
mere roughened surface formed by the anvil, and on its upper 
side a group of deep rectangular sinkings, the shape and arrange- 
ment of which constituted the “type” of the coin, without (in 
the earliest specimens) the addition of any definite device. 

The next stage was to cut in intaglio on one of the punches a 
symbol or device, such as a lion’s head, which then appeared in 
relief at the bottom of one of the sunk squares on the back, or reverse, 
of the coin. A further stage consisted in the use of a regular die 
for the obverse or under side. This die, with its intaglio device, 
was fixed firmly, probably in a large block of wood, and the cast 
dump of metal was laid upon it. The dump was then sharply 
struck with the hammer and punch, which at the same moment 
impressed the sunk squares on the upper surface of the coin, and 
drove the lower surface of the metal into the sinking in the fixed 
die on which it rested, the metal which was driven in by the 
punch on one side bulging out to a corresponding extent on the 
other side. In this way, by forming an incuse device on one side, 
the coiner was able, with the comparatively feeble aid of a 
hammer, to form an obverse design in very high relief. In later 
times it-was found to be possible to produce a device in relief on 
both sides of a coin; but that must always have required con- 
siderable skill and very heavy blows of the hammer. If the coin 
were large and the relief high, it was hardly possible to get the 
reliefs on both sides well and clearly formed by merely hammer- 
ing a plain dump of metal, and so the plan was adopted of first 
casting the coin with both its sides complete in their full relief, 
so that the only work left for the die or punch was to sharpen 
and define the necessarily dull and blunt relief produced by cast- 
ing in a mould. 

In many Greek coins one can see that the punch or upper die 
has not been held quite evenly, with the result that the sunk die 
has not “ bitten” equally all over the coin. The effect of this 
often is, that one half of the coin looks as if it had been cast in a 
mould, while the other half shows the sharply-defined struck 
surface. Among the most beautiful of the Ionian coins described 
and illustrated by Mr. Head are a large number of the small 
electrum hecte of Phocea, the hecta being the sixth part of the 
stater. The obverse of these minute and gem-like coins, usually 
the head of some deity, is always in rather high relief, and this 
relief is gained by the use of a punch-formed incuse or sunk 
design on the reverse. The coins of Phocea somewhat resemble 
the electrum staters of Cyzicus, both in the large variety of their 
type, and also in their widespread currency throughout most 
Hellenic countries, especially during the fifth century 3.c. Some 
of the heads on the obverse side are of most exquisite workman- 
ship, combining largeness of style with microscopic minuteness of 
detail ina way which none but a Greek artist ever learned to 
accomplish, 

A very interesting discovery, made by the distinguished Dutch 
numismatist, M. J. P. Six, has led to the transference to the 
kingdom of Lydia of a curious early class of electrum coins which 
were formerly attributed to the Ionian Miletus, solely on the 
strength of their type—a lion’s head. M. Six was the first to 
read the /eyend on these coins as being Falfei|ates] spelt with two 
digammas, and to explain the word as being the Lydian form of 
the name of King Alyattes, as Herodotus calls him. There seems 
no reason to doubt M. Six’s interpretation, and Mr. Head, there- 
fore, does not class these coins with those of the Ionians, but pro- 
poses to describe them in a future volume, which will deal with 
the Lydian coinage. Another coin, which is of special interest as 
giving a very early example of a numismatic inscription, is classed 
by Mr. Head among the coins of Ephesus. This is a unique 
electrum stater with, on the obverse, a stag feeding and the 
curious legend ANOS EMI 2HMA, “I am the device of Phanes,” 
written retrograde and in archaic Ionian characters. Professor 
Gardner has suggested that this coin may have been struck by 
the Phanes of Halicarnassus who is mentioned by Herodotus 
(III. 4) as being an unfaithful ally of the Egyptian King, Amasis, 
about the year 525 3.c. But, as Mr. Head points out, “the 
stater has all the appearance of being considerably earlier than 
the time of this Phanes, and the type is distinctly Ephesian.” 
He, therefore, attributes it to some earlier dynast or tyrant of 
Ephesus, whose name is unrecorded in history. Among the 
most beautiful of the later silver coins of Ionia are certain tetra- 
drachms of Clazomenz of the fourth century 3.c,, with, on the 
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obverse, a three-quarter head of Apollo, and on the reverse a very 
graceful swan. One of these is of special interest from its being 
signed by the artist who engraved the die, in very minute cha- 
racters, thus—O@EOAOTOS EIIOEI (sic). Artists’ names are not 
uncommon on the coins of Sicily and Magna Grecia, especially 
during the fourth century B.c.; but they very rarely occur on 
the coins of other Hellenic countries, and there is only one other 
known specimen which has the word EIIOEI (or EIIOIEI) placed 
after the artist’s name. 

This other example is a tetradrachm of Cydonia, in the island 
of Crete, which is not a work of any remarkable beauty. It is 
noticeable, too, that the coin signed by Theodotos of Clazomenze 
is much inferior to other unsigned examples with a very similar 
type; whereas the signed coins of Sicily and Magna Grecia are 
nearly always works of exceptional beauty and technical skill— 
masterpieces with which an artist would naturally be proud to 
associate his name. A comparatively late coin of the Ionian 
Heraclea, illustrated by Mr. Head on Plate XVIL, is a large, 
widespread tetradrachm of the second century B.c.; the obverse 
of this coin is specially worthy of notice from its representing 
(with apparent accuracy) the head of the famous gold and ivory 
statue of Athene which was made by Pheidias for the Athenian 
Parthenon. Though this coin belongs to a period of artistic 
decadence, the face is noble in type, and the engraver has carefully 
represented the curious helmet of Athene, which, as Pausanias 
tells us, was surmounted by figures of horses and a sphinx. 

With regard to the values of coins struck in pure gold and in 
electrum (an alloy of gold and silver), Mr. Head points out that 
previous investigations as to the relative proportions of gold and 
silver in the electrum, based on the specific gravity of the alloy, 
have not been altogether successful. The fact is that a third 
metal, usually copper, is frequently present in small but sufficient 
quantities to invalidate the specific gravity evidence; and, as a 
matter of fact, careful quantitative analysis of various electrum 
coins has proved that the proportion of gold is larger than had 
been supposed—in some cases, for example, the electrum contains 
about sixty per cent. of gold to forty of silver; whereas the 
specific gravity seemed to indicate that less than half of the alloy 
was gold. Mr. Head might have given another reason for not 
trusting solely to the specific gravity test, and that is the fact 
that in some cases metallic alloys are not merely a mechanical 
mixture of two metals, but actually a new chemical combination, 
the specific gravity of which is not necessarily the mean of that 

_ of the two metals taken separately. 

Plate XXXI. in Mr. Head’s valuable Catalogue is devoted to 
the coins of various Satraps who ruled portions of the great Persian 
Empire. One of these (No. 6) is a coin of extraordinary beauty, 
evidently the work of some very skilful Greek artist of the latter 
part of the fifth century z.c. This noble tetradrachm is of special 
interest as affording what is almost the earliest example of a 
portrait head used as a coin type. The head is that of a hand- 
some bearded man, modelled with a wonderful balance of realism 
and idealized nobility. The Satrap wears a hood-like head-dress 
bound with ‘a fillet, very much like that still worn by the 
Bedouin Arabs. On the reverse is a very gracefully shaped lyre 
with seven strings and the legend BASIA[EQ3]. As a work of 
art this Greco-Persian coin is one of the most notable of the 
whole Ionian series. 

A large number of other interesting and artistically valuable 
coins are described by Mr. Head as being the issues of Samos, 
Chios, Miletus, Smyrna, Magnesia, and other Ionian islands and 
cities. Some of the late coins of Chios are remarkable for having 
inscriptions to indicate their current value—a very exceptional 
thing among classical coins. These are bronze coins, struck when 
Chios was a part of the Roman Empire, with the legends ACCAPIA 
AYQ (or TPIA), OBOAOC, TETPAXAAKON, and the like, indicat- 
ing that the value was “two (or three) assaria,” an “obol” or 
“four chalca.” The whole of this Catalogue is full of interesting 
matter, and it is well illustrated by thirty-nine autotype plates. 
Valuable and carefully drawn up indices of places, types, names, 
and inscriptions add much to the usefulness of the work. One 
suggestion might be made, and that is that each plate should 
have on it references to the pages in the Catalogue where descrip- 
tions of the coins are to be found. This would certainly facilitate 
reference. 


RESCUED ESSAYS OF THOMAS CARLYLE.* 


ae editor of this volume has missed a good opportunity, and 
has given an example of a very bad practice. He has missed 
a good opportunity because, since he was about “ rescuing” essays 


of Carlyle’s, he might as well have included the articles contributed 
to Brewster's Encyclopedia. They would have a certain value as 
examples of his earliest prentice work, and might be quite legiti- 
mately made accessible, We hold as strongly as any one that it 
is indecent to drag out manuscript which a writer has deliberately 
left unprinted, and perhaps unfinished. But what has been pub- 
lished is fair game for the editor. When, however, the editor 
does collect he ought to edit, and not merely put down 
before the reader on “the rubbish shot here” principle. Now 
that is what Mr. Percy Newberry has done. His editing is as 
curious as any we have ever seen. He takes the trouble to put 
foot-notes signed “ Ed.” calling attention to parallel passages in 
Carlyle’s signed work—as if the attribution of these arti- 
cles to him could only be justified by internal evidence. 
But there is no such mystery about the matter. All who have. 
read the voluminous Carlyle literature to any extent can tell 
at once where they come from. Sir Charles Duffy told every- 
body only the other day that “ Trees of Liberty” was con- 
tributed to the Nation, and, what is more, he reprinted it in 
his Conversations, so that Mr. Percy Newberry’s work of rescue 
was not arduous. Much the same is to be said about the 
“ Repeal of the Union,” which was reprinted as a small pamphlet 
several years ago. This article and most of the others in the 
volume were among those which Carlyle sent to the Examiner or 
the Spectator in 1848 “to deliver his soul,” as Mr. Froude puts 
it. From Mr. Froude we already knew that the elegy on Charles 
Buller appeared in the Examiner. Why did not Mr. Newberry 
put a line at the head of each article saying whare it came from ?” 
It would have cost him no more trouble to do this than to write 
the notes be has written, and it was his duty as editor to give 
indications of the sources from which he drew his material. Of 
the articles themselves we need not say much, They are cha- 
racteristic of Carlyle, and would supply a sufficient text for 
critical remarks on him, if there were occasion to repeat what has 
been amply said already. It is interesting to note that his 
critical faculty compelled him to put reservations into his praise 
of Buller—very tenderly worded, but very significant. “The 
Repeal of the Union” has a contemporary interest. Only & 
word need be changed to make it a statement of the case against 
“Home Rule,” written in Carlyle’s most vehement and biting 
manner. 


THE BOOK OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.* 


hee goodly quarto will be prized by many of the guests of 

the University of Dublin at its tercentenary festival as a 
permanent memorial of genial and graceful hospitality both public 
and private. Asa history of the University or of Trinity College 
it does not profess to be final; it is a collection of memoirs and 
essays by different hands, among whom Dr. Mahaffy, ever ready 
for work and ever versatile, has taken the chief part of the 
burden on himself. Indeed it is prefaced by an apology for want 
of completeness, due to the fact that “the time at the disposal 
of the writers . . . was extremely short.” We are not explicitly 
told what prevented the allowance of adequate time for an under- 
taking that certainly deserved it. But we are told that Professor 
Dowden, a member of the Committee charged with the prepara- 
tion of the volume, was disabled by illness and could not take 
any active share of the work. We may safely guess that Mr. 
Dowden’s share was intended to be a considerable one, and it 
may well have been this mishap that put things out of joint. 
What we have, in any case, is a free gift to the world of letters 
from men whose time is otherwise well occupied, and apology is 
perhaps as needless as minute criticism would certainly be un- 
gracious, 

If we may judge the prevailing temper of educated Irishmen 
from this book, Irish scholars have not yet learnt from England 
the habit of ostentatiously decrying one’s own country and insti- 
tutions. We hope they never will; for there is no better kind 
of man in the world than a good Irishman, and no other that 
could exactly replace him ; and an Irishman pretending to be an 
Englishman is little better, if at all, than an Englishman pretend- 
ing to be an Irishman, which is apt to be a pitiful thing. One 
reason for maintaining the Union, among many sufficient reasons, 
is that with good Irishmen, good Englishmen, and good Scots, 
we have compounded a power which has gone to places more 
remote than Constantinople, and taken more formidable persons 
than the Grand Turk by the beard. We cannot afford to lose 
any of our national elements. Therefore we wholly commend 
the spirit of local and Irish patriotism which the spokesmen 
of Trinity College, Dublin, have shown on this most fitting 
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* The Book of Trinity Coll Dublin, 1591-1891. Belfast: Marcus 
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occasion. Dr. Mahaffy is justified in being astute to find that 
the true first promoters, if not in the strict sense founders 
of the College, were themselves Irishmen who had studied 
at the English Universities. However, his finding does not, in 
our opinion, need any reinforcement of patriotic bias. The 
documents he quotes hardly leave room for doubt that Adam 
Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, who is commonly reputed the 
founder, was only a recommender of the scheme proposed by Henry 
Ussher, Archdeacon of Dublin, and Dr. Luke Challoner. Loftus’s 
recommendation must have had great weight, and possibly was 
necessary condition of success; but Challoner and Ussher were 
the first movers in the matter. 

Coming to the achievements of Trinity College and her sons in 
later times, we find another claim which we do not remember to 
have seen made elsewhere; we think it a just one. It is no 
small share in the formation of classical English prose that must 
be ascribed to the country and the University of Swift, 
Berkeley, and Goldsmith. Mr. MacNeile Dixon, in his chapter 
on “Distinguished Graduates,” says that “most of the critics 
have omitted to mention Berkeley among the stylists.” If this 
be so, the omission is indeed a grave one, For our own part, 
‘we have never doubted that Berkeley’s Dialogues are among the 
very few absolute examples of style in philosophical writing ; 
and, never having felt the need of seeking confirmation of 
that opinion at the hands of any professed critic, and 
indeed not knowing how many and what sort of writers are in- 
cluded in Mr. Dixon's rather sweeping charge, we must leave 
them, or such of them as are still of this world, to defend them- 
selves as best they can. At all events, we go heartily with Mr. 
Dixon when he attributes to the best Irish writers a certain 
artistic distinction of theirown. “ A felicity of style, consisting 
in perfect naturalness and perfect fitness in the choice of words, 
has been a birthright of great Irishmen.” We may add that 
this felicity of style is by no means confined to pure literature. 
The Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, is in the first rank of 
European mathematicians, and those who were present at Lord 
Ashbourne’s dinner at the King’s Inn in the tercentenary week 
will not forget the generous testimony of one of his peers from 
beyond seas, Professor Cremona of Rome. But Dr. Salmon’s 
works have one quality which only a natural-born speaker of 
English can fully appreciate; they are not only mathematics 
but literature. “ Salmon’s Conic Sections” is a real book, one 
that no scholar can willingly part with even if he parts com- 
pany with the mathematics for the rest of his life. We should 
have good hope of converting even the shade of Lamb to that 
opinion if he could once be got to face the terrors of Cartesian co- 
ordinates. The late Mr. Todhunter’s works, and Colenso’s 
Algebra, and the crowd of Euclidean and non-Euclidean 
geometry-books, and the infinite arithmetic-books that have their 
day, may be books that are no books if you please, but not Dr. 
Salmon’s. With equal success, if in a field offering more obvious 
opportunities, Sir Robert Ball has shown with how good a grace 
Urania can keep company with her sister Muses. The present 
volume contains a chapter from his hand on the Dunsink Observa- 
tory, an institution into whose history there has entered much 
noble ambition, and a measure of achievement not unreasonably 
proportioned to it as the uncertainty of human affairs goes. 
The delays of instrument-makers appear to have formed no small 
part of the unknown disturbing forces in this case. Two clocks 
were sent out for repair in 1793; it is certain from the records 
of the observatory that at least one of them had not come 
back in 1816, and (so far as we collect from Sir Robert Ball’s 
account) it is not certain that they came back at all. But, as 
Sir Robert Ball observes by way of consolation, “ astronomers are 
accustomed to deal with such stupendous periods in their calcula- 
tions that even the time taken to repair a clock seems but small 
in comparison.” 

Any persons who think there was no art in the Dark 
will do well to look at Dr. Abbott’s account of the Book of Kells 
in his chapter on the Library, unless indeed they have the chance 
of doing the one thing still more convincing, looking at the book 
itself. Sir F. Leighton, in a speech made during the tercentenary 
festivities, paid full and eloquent homage to this unknown Celtic 
artist. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF DRAWINGS.* 


OLONEL WATERHOUSE has added a useful little work 

_to the very scanty literature of a subject that is daily 
growing in importance. The old methods of engraving are 
gradually being driven out by the cheapness, rapidity, and fidelity 


* The Pi ic Reproduction of Drawings, By Colonel Waterhouse. 
London; Kegan aul, Trench, Trubeer, & Ox 


of the photographic processes. For pure line drawings these pro- 
cesses leave little to be desired ; but unfortunately the reprodue- 
tion of drawings in wash, except by the expensive method of 
photogravure, is much less satisfactory. Indeed, the commoner 
kind of process blocks have been not unjustly charged with repre- 
senting the world as covered with small check patterns. So far 
a good wood-engraver can give long odds to the mechanical pro- 
cesses in the rendering of any subtle brush-work; but then good 
wood-engravers are rare, and consequently expensive, and the 
bad wood-engraver's work is distinctly inferior even to the most 
obtrusive of the check patterns. Photography, too, is advancing. 
There is little doubt that for all work that is purely reproductive 
it will finally hold the field. There will always be a charm in 
the translation of one artist by another that will keep alive the 
highest forms of mezzotint, etching, and even perhaps wood- 
engraving; but all the more mechanical work will certainly fall 
to photography in the future. 

Of photographic processes there is no end; no doubt, most of 
them are destined to disappear. As it is, there are some four or 
five which are in universal use, and of these Colonel Waterhouse 
gives a very clear summary. His practical acquaintance with the 
subject seems to have been gained in India in the preparing of 
maps for the Survey Department, so that the work is much fuller 
and more trustworthy with regard to the reproduction of me- 
chanical drawings and maps than in the sections devoted to the 
more artistic side of the subject. 

Besides describing the photographic processes themselves, Colonel 
Waterhouse gives a great many useful hints as to the special pre- 
paration of drawings for the purpose of reproduction. In the case 
of line drawings this is simple enough. The lines must be firm 
and evenly black on very white paper. This is the whole secret 
of making drawings suitable for photographic reproduction ; but, 
simple as it is, it involves a good deal of attention to details. For 
instance, the question of ink is very important. Most artists in 
black and white have their special fads. Mr. Pennell is enthusi- 
astic in praise of an ink that can only be obtained of one dealer in 
America. Apparently his enthusiasm is chiefly on account of the 
bottle it is sold in, which not only does not upset, but actually 
contains a pen-wiper all to itself. Mr. Hamerton swears by 
Indian ink—if you can get it good. To the best of our recollec- 
tion he mentions in his great work on the Graphic Arts that he 
only once had a good stock of it, and that he lost. Mr. Robertson 
again recommends “ Stephens’s Ebony Stain.” 

Colonel Waterhouse gives an impartial account of the con- 
flicting merits of these various inks, without committing himself 
to any definite opinion. Indeed, throughout the book is more 
descriptive than dogmatic, which is perhaps as well in the present 
chaotic state of the subject. Altogether, it may be strongly re- 
commended as giving a great deal of useful information, and 
being singularly free from fads. 


FOSSIL PLANTS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS.* 


os botany is a subject of which the ordinary geologist 
is not ashamed to confess considerable ignorance. For this 
he has good reason. It is beset with many difficulties; the 
materials for study are sometimes scanty and often cumbrous, 
eo that, like invertebrate paleontology, they take up more room 
than a private collector can afford. It is also a subject in which 
the proverb about a little knowledge is more than usually true, 
for the materials for examination are apt to be misleading. The 
student of living plants would complain, with justice, if called 
upon to classify a collection which consisted mainly of detached 
leaves and broken shoots, of fragments of boughs and trunks, 
among which flowers and fruits were rare, in which the specimens 
were badly preserved. Yet this is the task imposed upon the 
student of fossil botany. No wonder, then, if most men are 
repelled by it, and turn aside to investigations which are richer 
in materials and more promising in results. 

Still there has always been a select though small band who 
have not been deterred by the difficulty of the subject, and 
Professor zu Solms-Laubach’s volume is indicative of the real 
progress which has been made towards the task of clothing the 
ancient earth with verdure as well as of peopling it with living 
creatures. This volume differs also from the text-books hitherto 


* Fossil Botany: being an Introduction to Palaophytology, from the 
Standpoint of the Botanset. By H. Graf zu Satine Lavvocke Professor in 
the University of Géttingen. The Authorized English Translation, by 
Henry E. F. Garnsley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Revised by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Queen’s Botanist 
in Scotland, Professor of Botany in the University, ani Keeper of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. With 49 Illustrations. : at 
the Clarendon Press, ; 
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published in being written, as the author intimates, from the 
standpoint of the botanist, and with a view of meeting his 
special requirements. [For fossil plants have assumed of late 
years a new importance in his eyes. “Botany, which in former 
times generally treated paleophytology in a very stepmotherly 
manner, now finds it to be a subject of the highest interest to her- 
self on account of the prominence at present assumed by the 
point of view of the theory of descent.” But, in consequence of 
past neglect, most of the existing text-books are written by 


paleontologists rather than by botanists, so the author intends. 


his work to supply a want which undoubtedly exists, by furnish- 
ing a treatise on paledphytology. But he has not dealt, as lt 
informs us, with the whole of this subject. Most of the plant- 
remains in the more recent layers of the earth’s crust belong to 
the great division of the Angiosperms. These still dominate 
among the flowers of the field and the trees of the forest. But 
for this reason, because of their near relationship to existing 
types, fossil Angiosperms have comparatively little attraction for 
the botanical systematist, “his interest culminates in the remains 
which we possess from remote epochs in the development of our 
globe.” So Professor zu Solms-Laubach restricts himself in the 
present volume to the less highly organized part of the vegetable 
world, to plants popularly known as sea-weeds and mosses, ferns, 
club-mosses, cycads, and the like ; in short, to the vegetable king- 
dom, from the coniferous trees downwards. 


It is a curious fact, which has often been noticed, that indubit- 
able remains of plants are not found in the oldest fossiliferous 
deposits. In these, indeed, certain obscure markings occur, which 
were called fucoids by the earlier paleontologists, and were sup- 
posed to indicate plants of low organization, such as sea-weeds; 
but most if not all of these are now regarded, in some cases 
as merely imitative inorganic bodies, in most as indirectly con- 
nected with the animal kingdom—viz. the tracks of worms, 
crustaceans, and the like. Unquestionable plant-remains do not 
make their appearance until invertebrate animals have become 
numerous. None occur in the Cambrian strata, only one or two 
—the affinities of which are doubtful—have been recognized in 
the Ordovician or Lower Silurian, they are not numerous in the 
Silurian ; indeed, as is the case with the vertebrates, they do not 
become fairly common till the succeeding period—the Devonian ; 
thus the development of plant-life, so far as we at present 
know, did not keep step with that of animal life. It would, 
however, be unsafe to assert that it began at a later date, for 
negative evidence is apt to mislead. The absence of fossil plants 
may be due to the low organization, and consequent perishable 
character, of the vegetation. That some plants existed at an early 
date seems a legitimate inference from the structure of certain of 
the mollusca, but these would all be marine; of the flora, as of 
the fauna, of the land during these early ages we are equally 
ignorant. In the vegetable world, also, the epochs of change do 
not correspond with those inthe animal. In the former, speaking 
broadly, they are three in number. In the first, which lasted tothe 
end of the Permian period—that is, during the later half of the 
Paleozoic era—the plants were of low organization ; even conifers 
were not common, the trees of the forests resembled gigantic 
club-mosses and horse-tails. These dwindled, the former almost 
disappearing during the earlier half of the Mesozoic era, though 
ferns continued to flourish; but pines dominated and cycads 
flourished in the forests. Then, not long before the date when 
the deposits of the Kentish weald began to sink beneath the sea 
in which the chalk of the English downs was deposited, a new 
generation of plants made its appearance, and the older one 
yielded place to a dicotyledonous flora, the parent of the existing 
vegetation. From what has been said, it will be understood that 
Professor zu Solms-Laubach’s volume deals mainly with the 
earliest of these three epochs, though of course he has to refer 
oceasionally to the others, since representatives of their floras 
continued to exist, though they became less numerous and 
characteristic. This volume evidently is the fruit of much 

~ labour, devoted not only to a critical study of the literature of 

the subject, but also to the examination of specimens in private 
collections and public museums, both in Germany and in other 
countries. 

In the introductory chapter the author makes some interest- 
ing remarks upon the various agencies to which the preservation 
of plant-remains is due. Sometimes the fossils are simply in- 
crusted; sometimes they are permeated with some mineralizing 
substance, and so, strictly speaking, are petrified. The latter 
usually is silica or one of the carbonates of lime, iron, or magnesia ; 
phosphate of lime occurs less frequently ; among the rarer sub- 
stances are fluorspar and gypsum. The question of the formation 
of coal is also discussed, and the view that, as a rule, coal-seams 
result from plants which grew upon the spot is adopted, though 
it is considered possible that sometimes they may be augmented 


by, or even composed of, drifted material, as has been maintained 
by the other side in this controversy. 


Passing on, then, to the main subject of the book, the author 
briefly dismisses the fungi and like organisms as having com- 
paratively little interest for the paleophytologist, but treats the 
alge more fully. As to the so-called fucoids in the older rocks 
he declines, in agreement with most paleontologists at the pre- 
sent day, to adniit them into the vegetable kingdom. The 
conifers, as might be expected from their importance, receive a 
full notice. They are largely represented in Secondary and 
Tertiary rocks, and, more sparingly, at least as far back as the 
Devonian. Among the former deposits the Abietinex or pines, 
the Araucariesw, together with the Sequoias and Taxodiums, 
and, at a rather later date,the Cupressines, are well represented. 
The relationship of the living Salisburia or Ginkgo of China to 
extinct forms is discussed at some length, the author regarding it 
as “really the survivor of a series of allied plants which was rich 
in species and individuals.” The want, however, of suitable 
material makes it difficult to discover the affinities of many of the 
fossil conifers. Of Prototaxites, or Nematophycus, a probable 
representative of which has been found as far back as the Upper 
Llandovery, Professor zu Solms-Laubach speaks doubtfully. He 
cannot admit its affinity with the yews, as affirmed by Dawson, or 
that it has much in common with any conifer; at the same time 
he is unable to find any direct analogue for it among the alge, 
to which it is referred by Carruthers. He is very doubtful 
whether the ancient seedlike Pachytheca is rightly placed in the 
vegetable kingdom. 


The cycads, which were so abundant in the forests of the 
Jurassic period, are duly noticed; and after them the perplexing 
fossils grouped around the genus Cordaites. These appear to 
form a highly differentiated division of the series of Gymno- 
sperms, which died out at a rather early epoch, for their remains 
are only doubtfully identified in Tertiary deposits. Many pages 
are devoted to the ferns, horse-tails, and their allies, and the 
remainder of the volume deals with the Lepidodendrons, Sigillarias, 
and Calamites, which must have been such conspicuous objects in 
the forests of the Carboniferous period. In regard to the first and 
second, which the author considers to be rather nearly related, he 
is disinclined to refer these to the Cycadem, and prefers to regard 
them as archegoniate plants, and so nearer to the club-mosses. The 
Calamites still offer many difficulties, though it was formerly 
supposed that their affinities had been more distinctly recognized 
and determined than those of any other group of extinct Palwo- 
zoic plants. That this is not the case will be seen from the 
author’s elaborate discussion of the facts which have been ob- 
served of recent years by Williamson in England, Grand’ Eury, 
Renault, Stur, Weiss, and others on the Continent. But into 
these controversies we must not enter; suffice it to say that 
Professor zu Solms-Laubach’s work concentrates in one volume 8 
quantity of valuable matter which is scattered over a number of 
memoirs and books ; it will be essential to all students of pale o- 
botany, and invaluable as a work of reference to the ordinary 
geologist, to whom, however, a brief summary of the author's 
principal conclusions at the end of each chapter would have been 
very helpful. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


it is pleasant to see the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne (1), whicl 
did such yeoman’s service to French literature years ago, and 
which more recently has been in a state of change and languor, 
showing signs of life again under the care of Messrs. Plon. Its 
prettily printed and neatly bound volumes were always an agree- 
able possession, and though we would that the publishers would 
bestir themselves to finish up certain of the older issues which 
have lain for many a year incomplete, we are very glad to welcome 
new contributions. Such of these as have lately appeared have, 
as a rule (though there never was any limit of time to the series), 
concerned a later period of literature than the collection first 
busied itself with; and here we have M. Georges Monval, the 
learned archivist of the Francais, most appropriately undertaking 
an editio princeps of the few, but not uninteresting, letters of 
perhaps its most famous actress, if romantic interest of history be 
taken together with excellence in art. To speak the absolute 
truth, the part of the book which is about Adrienne, and which 
happens also to be the larger, is more interesting than that 
which is by her. The letters themselves show her to have 
been of a singularly sweet and unaffected disposition, too soft- 


(1) Lettres de Adrienne Lecouvreur. Par Georges Monval, Bibliothéque 
Elzévirienne. Paris: Plon. 
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hearted for the nominally “sensible,” but really hard and matter- 
of-fact, age in which she lived; absolutely incapable of making 
profit out of, much more of plundering or jilting, her lovers, 
and chiefly unfortunate in the fate which made it impos- 
sible for her to enjoy an honest and honourable affection. But 
there is little incident in them, and, for most people’s purposes, 
the extracts and summaries given of them in Sainte-Beuve’s admir- 
able causerie will suffice. M. Monval does justice to that causerie ; 
but he conveys to us the impression that he believes more than 
Sainte-Beuve did in the strange story of the Abbé Bouret, and 
the guilt of the Duchess of Bouillon. At any rate, any one who 
is curious about the matter will find all possible documents here, 
together with inventories of Adrienne’s wardrobe, collections of 
the contemporary verses addressed to or descriptive of her, and a 
vast deal of other material, including a frontispiece reproduced 
from the charming portrait attributed to Fontaine, not from the 
better known but, according to M. Monval, doubtful one 
attributed to Coypel. 


M. Roget’s (2) book has a good intention, and is by no means to 
be evil-spoken of in point of execution; but we are afraid that he 
has attempted too much. In the compass of a small volume he has 
endeavoured to give a survey of French history sufficient for the 
comprehension of the literature, a sketch of the literature itself, 
in the form of notes on its principal authors, and a conspectus 
of the ‘language and its formal ‘laws at different times. In 
other words, he has made a bold, and a by no means ill- 
informed, attempt to furnish one of these vade-meca (as the 
governess said) which the modern student, or substitute for 
a student, demands; and in doing this he has displayed quali- 
ties which are rarer and more praiseworthy than mere erudi- 
tion, together with a very respectable amount of erudition 
itself. He has avoided altogether that besetting sin of the 
bookmaker which leads him to affect first-hand knowledge where 
he only possesses second-hand or third-hand ; he has selected the 
sources of his indebtedness with judgment, and be has acknow- 
ledged them with excellent candour. Nor do we discover many 
or very serious faults of positive statement. It would, indeed, be 
very satisfactory if M. Roget could give us the Provencal sonnets 
which, as he thinks, originated the form, and were copied in 
Italian by Petrarch. We fear that these originals have that 
“ defect of being lost” which one of the most learned, genial, and 
truly literary of Old French scholars humorously bewailed in 
another matter. And surely it was not the “Duc de Rohan” 
with whom Voltaire had his unlucky rencontre, but the Duke’s 
second son, the Chevalier de Rohan, M. Roget's oversight being 
probably due to the fact that it was at a Duke's house—the 
house of an unworthy bearer of the great name of Sully—that 
the outrage took place. But these things must almost necessarily 
occur in such works, and are of small moment to any but cur- 
mudgeons. It is more important that the scale of M. Roget's 
subject is of its very nature impossible to adjust to the scale of 
his treatment. He hasincluded a really surprising number of by 
no means inadequate notices of separate authors; but he has 
sacrificed thereto what was perhaps more important in such 
an introduction, the conspectus of the successive moments of 
French literature. His language section will very likely be 
made a text for the usual gracious comment from some 
French and German scholars in this subject, who seem to 
think either that the subject itself is a preserve on which all 
new-comers are trespassers, or else that the best way of exalt- 
ing the new theme to the dignity of the older scholarship is to 
imitate the railing bluster which devotees of that old scholarship 
once affected. But it will be a very useful conspectus for begin- 
ners, and seems to follow the best authorities as they are gene- 
rally regarded. We cannot, however, help thinking it a pity, 
though the objection sounds a little illiberal, that M. Roget did 
not secure the help of some practised English writer, or even 
proof-reader, to adapt his rather exotic expression to native com- 
prehension. The experience of most teachers or examiners is, we 
think, that, if a phrase can possibly be misunderstood, boys and 
girls will misunderstand it. In the case of such a phrase as 
“This outstanding reformer [Calvin] could not bear Rabelais, and 
the Heptameron could find no more favour with him,” misunder- 
standing seems not so much possible as understanding is difficult. 
We are not ourselves quite clear whether M. Roget means that 
Calvin was “eminent” among reformers, or that he “stood 
aloof ” from the general class of them. 


(2) French Hi: Lit and . By F.F. 
wi erature, Philology. By F.F. Roget. London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


R students’ use Mr. St. George Mivart’s Elements of 

Ornithology (Porter) is a scientific manual of excellent de- 
sign. It presents a succinct and methodical treatment of the 
whole subject, and in its comprehensiveness of survey differs from 
all other single volumes devoted to the natural history of birds 
with which we are acquainted. The introduction is illustrated 
by nearly two hundred drawings, most of which are new, and all 
admirably engraved, comprising descriptions of representative 
birds of the leading classes, orders, and families. This portion 
occupies nearly one-half of the volumes, and will equip the 
student with a thorough preliminary grasp of the subject; for, 
though truly scientific in plan, it treats of the more popular 
aspect of a fascinating branch of natural history in a very attrac- 
tive style. Of course nothing more than a selection from the 
eleven or twelve thousand kinds of birds known is dealt with in 
this introduction ; but the examples all contribute to the strictly 
typical character of the selection. The remaining sections of the 
book treat of structure, functions, external relations, geographical 
distribution, the internal skeleton, or anatomy proper. The 
classification of birds, with which the manual concludes, is, for 
the most part, based on Mr. Seebohm’s system, and is marked by 
the clearness and simplicity of arrangement that distinguish the 
volume as a whole. 

“ Who was Abraham Fabert?” is a question that will occur 
to many readers who take up the late Mr. George Hooper's 
Abraham Fabert ; his Life and Times, 1599-1662 (Longmans & 
Co.) Mr. Hooper was himself moved to the like inquiry when 
he picked up many years ago at an Edinburgh bookstall two 
little brown volumes of the Vie de Fabert, by le Pére Barre, 
canon of St. Genevidve. All that Mr. Hooper then knew of 
Fabert was that he was a marshal of France, “ the first that rose 
from the ranks,” that he is mentioned in Voltaire’s Sitcle de 
Louis XIV., and that his statue at Metz Mr. Hooper, like other 
visitors, had observed and admired, The Life of Fabert by Canon 
Barre is evidently a stimulating and delightful work, as Mr. 
Hooper's extracts, and his own very suggestive study of the 
Marshal and his times, very completely prove. The publication 
of Colonel Bourelly’s biography of Fabert furnished Mr. Hooper 
with yet further material, of which he observes that it is “ excel- 
lent in all ways,” though, for certain reasons not explained by 
him, “ unsuitable to the British public.” Whatever may be the 
meaning of this somewhat enigmatic verdict upon Colonel 
Bourelly’s work, Mr. Hooper’s sketch of the Life and Times of 
Abraham Fabert is an excellent study of an extremely animated 
and picturesque period of French history. Naturally, consider- 
ing that Fabert was the trusted servant of both Louis XIII. and 
Richelieu, and subsequently, as Governor of Sedan, of Louis XTV. 
and Mazarin, he is not the one prominent figure, nor the greatest 
of those whose life and character occupy Mr. Hooper's pen. 
Nothing more than justice to Louis XIII. is the moving principle 
of the judicious chapter in which the author discusses the re- 
lations of the King and the Cardinal. Then we have, as might 
be expected of a writer whose merits as a military historian are 
now widely acknowledged, some vivid description of the many 
campaigns in which Fabert gained renown. The character of 
Fabert is well revealed, and forms a striking portrait of a strong 
and simple nature, incorruptibly honest, a man born to lead and 
to inspire trust, and of remarkable capacity as a man of arms and - 
an administrator. 

The Vartorum Apocrypha, edited by the Rev. C. J. Ball (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode), forms the complement, and much-needed com- 
plement, to the invaluable “ Variorum Bible,” and is based on 
the principles of editing observed in that variorum reference edition 
of the Scriptures. Ancient versions are compared, emendations 
given of misreadings of the Hebrew, and some fifty authorities— 
MSS., commentaries, &c.—are cited. “ Whether,” remarks Mr. 
Ball in the preface, “sheltered within the Canon, or suspended 
between heaven and earth by controversial subtleties, a collection 
of books which has survived the changes and chances of two 
thousand years may eafely claim to be valued on its merits, and 
received as its own sufficient apology.” This is, indeed, a true 
saying. The books of the Apocrypha, containing as they do 
much splendid literature, have been much neglected by the clergy 
and congregations since the silly expulsion of the greater part of 
them from the Lectionary. The reproach, for such it is, should 
be removed by the publication of this Variorum edition. 

Letters of Bishop Ullathorne (Burns & Oates), though but a 
selection, is a portly volume of 544 pp., and a large sheaf from 
what the editors term a “ vast and varied correspondence.” But 
what is given is of general interest, including some interesting 
letters to Cardinals Wiseman, Newman, and Manning, and is 
representative of some forty-five years of work, set forth in 


chronological sequence. 
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M. Alfred Bertezéne’s brochure Waterloo (Paris: Leroux) deals 
with the Napoleonic legend as accepted by most patriotic 
Frenchmen, whether Bonapartist or Republican, in a fashion 
that an independent study of Mr. George Hooper's 
Waterloo. “Le glorieux vaincu de Waterloo!” exclaims M. 
Bertezéne, quoting a contemporary Republican journal of Paris; 
“et en quoi, s'il vous plait, Bonaparte fut-il si glorieux dans 
cette journée?” And he proceeds to show that Victor Hugo 
simply exalted the uncle to abase the nephew. “La Garde 
meurt, mais l’Empereur se sauve ”—that is M. Bertezéne’s reading 
of the legend. 

Appropriately bound in a kind of cloth of gold is Mr. George 
Mee’s practical treatise, The Jeweller's Assistant ; or, the Art of 
Working in Gold (Crosby] Lockwood & Co.), a book intended for 
masters of the craft and experienced workmen, This is a very 
interesting volume for the inexperienced and curious inquirer, as 
well as an authoritative treatise on an ancient art and its modern 
development. Thirty years’ experience is Mr. Mee’s title to treat 
of the subject, and that he isa master of the mysteries of dry 
colouring and wet, melting, casting, electro-gilding, refining, 
compounding of alloys, and so forth, this book does effectively 


Smart and ingenious are not a few of the pieces included in 
Verses to Order, by A.G. (Methuen & Co.), in part reprinted 
from the “ Oxford Magazine.” “Canticum Brumale” is a pretty 
example of ingenuity in rhyming, and not less pleasing examples 
of dexterity are the “ Handbook to Homer,” the address to a re- 
former of colleges, “A Rejected Newdigate,” and the companion 
“Prize Poem” on Alaric which opens with amusing dubiety 


thus :— 
Alaricus, vel Alaricus, vel Alaricus audit ? 


Mr. G. H. Powell’s Rhymes and Reflexions (Lawrence & 
Bullen) comprises some neat adaptations or parodies, some of 
which have seen the light in the St. James's Gazette, and the 
majority are illustrative of recent political or social events. 

Idylis of the Queen, by William Alfred Gibbs (Sampson Low & 
Co.), is styled a lay of “ mere imagination ” in Canto I., which is 
the only instalment of the poem to hand, and it is not possible to 
forecast the artistic results of the poet’s imagination from the 
sample. Mr. Gibbs is a facile versifier, and apparently is intent 
upon a semi-allegorical work. But he has put forth no argument 
of his design. If his theme be, as it seems likely, the re-posses- 
sion of Palestine by the Jews, the theme is worthy of another 
Tasso, and should certainly be productive of a poem “ of imagina- 
tion all compact.” 

In Home Rule (Sampson Low & Co.) Mr. Gibbs shows some 
knowledge of Hood, since he writes 


Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Now that your princes are brave and bold, 
What is it you cannot achieve ? 


But it is pleasing to read the stirring address that concludes the 
poem, and comprises these lines :— 


Oh! for that Gladstone to come back again 
Who clapped such traitors in Kilmainham jail ! 


The right of publishers to take advantage of expiration of 

copyright ought not to include the right of wronging an author, 
as is exemplified by a reprint of Kingsley’s Aiton Locke (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.), edited by Mr. Coulson Kernahan, in the 
“ Minerva Library ” series, which is a reprint of the first edition, 
‘retaining certain descriptions of University life at Cambridge 
which Kingsley wisely expunged from succeeding editions, Not 
a word of warning from editor or publisher is prefixed to the 
novel. All we have is a note in the text, to the effect that Mr. 
Locke’s Cambridge reminiscences “ may appear to many exagge- 
rated and unfair,” with the sagacious remark, “we fear, how- 
ever, that in spite of many noble exceptions, his picture of 
Cambridge represents, if not the whole truth, still the impres- 
sions which she leaves on the minds of too many strangers, and, 
alas! students also.” Such an impression might possibly remain 
with the stupid and the ignorant. Mr. Locke’s “pictures” are 
almost as ridiculously inexact as the representation of University 
life on the Drury Lane stage in a drama produced some few years 
since, called Pleasure, and Kingsley acknowledged their futility 
and absurdity by withdrawing them. Then Mr. Kernahan has 
done his editing carelessly, for on p. 253 we read, “ Showers 
sweaten the air,” said Katie, which looks as if Mr. Locke’s pic- 
tures of the “Sweater” had permanently impressed the editor. 

In the same series we have Carlyle’s Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches, with a preface by H. W. Dulcken, the three volumes in 
one, which is something of a feat in compression. 

New editions we have of Barnaby Rudge (Macmillan & Co.) 
from the first edition, with the illustrations, and introduction by 


Charles Dickens the Younger ; The Song Book, words and tunes, 
selected by John Hullah (Macmillan & Co.); Shelley's Poeticat 
Works, Vol. IV., edited’ by H. Buxton Forman, Aldine edition 
(Bell & Sons) ; "Anne of Geierstein, copyright sixpenny edition 
(Black & Sons) ; Looking Ahead (Henry & Co.); and Green Pas- 
tures and Piccadilly, by William Black (Sampson Low & Co.) 

We have also received Decimal Approximations, a chapter in 
arithmetic, by H. St. John Hunter, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
What We are Coming To, by Miles L’Estrange (Edinburgh - 
Douglas) ; Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information, Part XX.; 
A Dictionary of Political Economy, Part IIl., edited by R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.); Patricius, a satire in 
rhymed verse (Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd.); Rameses IZ, a drama, 
by Granville Bantock (Stott); The Veil that No One Lifts 
(Fisher Unwin); Mutual Influence of Muhammadans and Hindus 
in India, by F. W. Thomas, “Le Bas” prize essay (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co.); Poems, by M, F. and A. E. Gillingham 
(Elliot Stock); Passion and Reflection, verses by W. L. Long- 
staff (Hampson); His Golf Madness, by G. Somes Layard 
(Sampson Low & Oo.), a collection of “Queer Stories” frora 
Truth; and Frivolous Verses, by Anthony C. Deane (Cambridge : 
Redin & Co.) 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communs- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 
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The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits- 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly, 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged’ 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless- 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policyholders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 
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TAAFFE & COL 


81 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


youn BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


PTIONS and AMALGAMATIONS. .—Best and cafest plan 
to make through Stocks and Large profits practically certa'n 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


culling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 
Hot and ‘old Bathe Good Veatiation, and every com 
ces: 


aanagers.... { co, } Fenchurch Avenue, Londos.. 
For te ater drm,at sFencharch A Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 
Charing Cross, 


HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 
a | Health ani Pleasure Resort. Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 
250 Rooms. Tariff of MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established, 
Unequalled in situation. sciovs Coffee and Reading Room. 


F.K. J, SHENTON, F.R. Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department, 


Opposite Vest Pier 
it jn al 
Sea-water service Excellent wines Moderate tariff. FORD. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Sum Insured in 1891, 373,700,000. 


T= IMPERIAL ‘INsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E, COZENS SMITH, General 


Manager. 
ASSURANCE, 
A.D. 
OLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000. 


FOR THE DEVELOP Li CONSULT 
LOPME: OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
on app! 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


Invested &4, 
Paidin Claims, 28,000,000, FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 
CITY of MELBOURNE eeey Limited. 


Generel. 400,000 Shares of 

Shares— 
PAID-UP £500,000 
UNCALLED 500,000—1,000 ,000 
BESERVE FUND 410,000 


Orvics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


of England, Ro Dublin, M 


EDMUND ROUSE, een. 
BANE. of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
. July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


grants aration, on allt a ae and agencies, and transacts every description 
busine connected with New Zealand, ‘Australia, and Fiji, on the x most favour- 


‘The London Office its of 
a deposi: £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southam Buildings, Lane, 


ALMANACK. with full particu ‘tres. on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of 


Royal College of Surgeons, Irelar.d. 
MEDICAL TIMES.—‘‘Eminently suit- “TY have never tasted Cocoa that 
able for invalids.’’ like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


—+—— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
‘GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTICNS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lowpow. 

186 STRAND, W.C. anv 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 
Notes and Recollections, 


. During the Reign of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. 
[Sixth Thousand will be ready in a few days. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lonrzp. 


SCOUNT, 8d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
the. New ang Standard Bibles, Prayers, Chureh Services, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST, 


THE LIFE 
THOMAS PAINE. 


With a History of his Literary, Political, 
and Religious Career in America, 
France, and England. 

To which is added a hitherto Unpublished Sketch of 
Paine by Cossert. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


The publication of this work has been delayed in con- 
sequence of the discovery by the author of some important 
new material, including an unpublished sketch of Paine 
by William Cobbett. The paper by Cobbett possesses some 
exceptional importance because it expresses a complete 
change of opinion on the part of its writer from the view 
held by him at the time of some of his earlier utterances 
concerning the career of Paine; while it was largely upon 
some of these earlier utterances that were based the con- 
clusions arrived at concerning Paine by those who first 
wrote about him after his death. 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘“‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 


CYNTHIA WAKEHAM'S 
MONEY. 


A NOVEL. 
By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
Author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” 
16mo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 


This striking new story by Miss Green is one of the best the author 
has produced. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE OLD STONE HOUSE 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


16mo. paper covers, 1s. 


FULL‘CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANG- 


LICISED WORDS and PHRASES, Edited for the Syndics of the University 
— by 0. A. M. FEnngLL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambri idee, 

Editor of “Pindar.” Demy 4to. pp. xvi.—826. Half-buckram, 31s. 6d, ; half. 
morocco, 42s. 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY 


and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By W. Cunnincuaw, D.D., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge; Tooke Professor in King’s 
College, London. Demy 8vo. 18s, 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY 


and COMMERCE during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By the same 
Author. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

“ Dr, Cunningham's list of authorities occupies eighteen pages, and that this is no 
empty display of erudition is evident from a mere glance at the footnotes of almost 
any page. As far as we can judge, no single authority of any weight has been 
omitted, and yet the authority of the historian who has so conscientiously presented 
this mass of evidence for our convenient inspection is proclaimed in every line. 
He himself is a master of his subject, and we are the more grateful for his self- 
effacement inasmuch as his compilation is in no way in force and 
originality.” —Atheneum, 


THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S 


ODYSSEY. The Text edited in accordance with Modern Criticism by 
ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s, 6d. ; strongly half-bound, 6s. 

* We have here a text of the Odyssey, very well printed on good paper, and in a 
handy form, with an introduction (pp. i—xxi.) and a short apparatus criticus at the 
foot of the page, and, one is glad to say, no notes ee he eat lovers of Homer 
there is no text which we would recommend more heartily.”—Journal of Education. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S 


ILIAD. By the same Editor. [Jn preparation, 


ANALYTICAL STATICS, A Treatise on. 


By E. J. Rours, Sc.D., F.R.S , Fellow of the University of London, Hi 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Vol. 11. Demy 8vo, 10s. [/mmediately. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, An Elementary 


Treatise on. By E. W. Horson, Sc.D., Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, 
and University Lecturer in Mathematics ; and ©. M. Jessop, M.A., Fellow of 
Clare College, and Assistant Master at Reading School. 4s. 6d. 

[Pitt Press Mathematical Series, 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in CLAS- 


SICAL and MEDI“VAL TIMES, their ART and TECHNIQUE. By 
J. Henry MIpDLeTon, Slade Professor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to 


Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. AnmiTaGE Ropiyson, B.D., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ College, Cambridge. 


Vol. Il.— No. 2, THE TESTAMENT of 


ABRAHAM. The Greek Text now first Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by M. R. James, M.A., Fellow of King’s a With an Appendix, 
containing Extracts from the Arabic version of the Testaments of Abraham, 

and Jacob. By W. E. Barnes, B.D., Fellow of St, Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. — An _ IN- 
AUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED at the OPENING of the THIRD 
SERIES of VACATION COURSES of STUDY at CAMBRIDGE, July 26, 
aw a” JAMEs Sruanrt, M.A., M.P., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ice 6d. 


GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK 


and LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST SIGHT TRANSLATION. Selected and 

supplied with Short Notes for Beginners, by H. BENDALE, M.A., Head Master, 

and B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath Proprietary 
wn 8vo. 


Part I—EASY. Is, 6d. 
Part I.—MODERATELY EASY. 2s. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series, 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books V. 


and VI. With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. ~- 
in the press. 


BOOKS I. and II. [in 
“ Mr. Verity is to Milton what Mr. Aldis Wright is to Shakespeare ; his work is 
® monument of scholarly criticism and of patient and ———— research, and we 
shall hope ere long to see the ‘ Paradise Lost’ treated in the same exhaustive 
manner as the shorter poems.” — Guardian. 


SCHILLER.—GESCHICHTEdes DREISSIG- 


JAHRIGEN KRIEGS. Buch III. With Introduction, Notes, and Map, by 
Karl HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German. 3s, 
“ Former editions of German authors by this editor have so uniformly been 
by thoroughness and scholarly treatment, that it is very high praise 
indeed to say that in this instance he has only repeated himself eeneee The notes are 
exhaustive and to the point.”— Modern Language Monthly, 


Part III.— MODERATELY DIFFI- 
CULT. 23, 
Part IV.—DIFFICULT. 2s. 


CORNEILLE.—POLYEUCTE. With Intro- 
duction by E. G. W. Braunnoirz, M.A., 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Introduc- 


tion ty M. Epwanrps, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 


OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. With 
English Notes and Various Readings, by the Rev. Launcetot D. DowDAtt, 
LL.B., B.D., Christ Church, Oxford, 1s. 6d. 

“ As an introduction to the deep and critical study of a Latin author it will not 
be easy to find a better book than that which Mr. Dowdall here gives us.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


LONDON: CLAY & SONS, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 

A Story by MISS RHODA BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ Nancy” &c., is commenced in the 

September Number of “THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE.” To be obtained at all Book- 
sellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. Price 1s. 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Pro- 


fessional Notes. By CLirrorD Harrison. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


NOW READY. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


with some of its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By 
W. G. THorps, F.S.A., a Barrister of the Society. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of ‘AUNT 
ANNE,” by Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, may 
now be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libra- 


ries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. By H. B. 


Fixtay Kyieut. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. By Lest Kerr. 


3 vols. crown 
SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 
THE NEW EDITION. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued. Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE 
SCOTTISH POETS. 


Edited by GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Large-paper Edition (limited), 5s. net. 


The following Volumes are now ready. 


EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY. Contents: Thomas 
the Rhymer, John Barbour, Andrew of Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel, 


MEDLEVAL SCOTTISH POETRY. Contents: 
— (The King’s Quair), Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, and Gavin 
ug 


SCOTTISH POETRY of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. Contents: Sir David Lyndsay, John Bellenden, James V., Sir 
Richard Maitland, Alexander Scott, and Alexander Montgomerie. 


In preparation. 
SCOTTISH BALLAD POETRY. Containing the 
best Historical, Legendary, and Imaginative Ballads of Scotland. 


“The ‘ Abbotsford Series’ continues to deserve success...... We have nothing 
but praise for the editor's conduct of a most useful undertaking.’ "—Atheneum. 

“ The design of Mr. Eyre-Todd in his ‘ Abbotsford Series’ is a highly a 
able one. . Altogether Mr. Eyre-Todd has made a very interesting and 
book.” "Saturday Review. 

Should possess great interest for all lovers of poetry.” —G@raphic. 


GLASGOW: WILLIAM HODGE & OO., 26 BOTHWELL STREET, 
LONDON: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


us SATURDAY REVIEW gous by past at following sates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London,8.W. . 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE OLARENDON PRESS. 


THE FIRST OF A‘ NEW HEBREW LEXICON. 
Just pu (ALEPH), small 4to. paper covers, 23. 6d. 


A HEBR War and ENGLISH LEXICON of 
ithe 0 OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic. 

on the Lexicon of WILLIAM GESENIUS, as Translated by EDWARD 

Roma , late Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

ited “(with ‘constant reference to the “Thesaurus” of Gesenius as com- 


worterbuch tiber das alte Testament”) by Francis 
Brown, DD., ha port Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in 
. the Union ‘Theolagical Seminary ; with the co-operation of S. R. Driver, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; = 

CHARLES A. Briges; Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 

A companion tthe two Stier great Lexical terprises which the Oxford Uni 
“ A wo en wi ver- 
indie 


tly published, Vol. I. demy 8vo. half-roan, 18s. 
HISTORY. of the NEW WORLD called 


By EpwaRD soared Payne, M.A. 
tion, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


published, Fourth 
AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 


the LAW of REAL PROPERTY, with Original Authorities. By KenELM 
Epwarp Diasy, M.A., Judge of County Courts, late Vinerian Reader in 
English Law, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
*,* The prioctoad changes in the present edition consist of the addition of the 
from Granvill and Bracton, which it is hoped may be of use. 


NEW VOLUME. OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo, with Portrait and Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALBUQUERQUE, and the EARLY PORTU- 


GUESE SETTLEMENTS in INDIA. By H. Morse Srerxens, M.A., Balliol 
— auther of “ The Revelation,” “The ‘Story ‘of Por- 


of FRENCH LITERATURE, 
from VILLON to HUGO. Selected and Edited by GzorcE raza ae 


*,* In this edition a few misprints, omissions, &c., have bee 
prints, 


ve been adjusted, where necessary, to the Third dition (1889) of the 
n 
French Literature.” 


“Short History of 
bs 3 vols. crown Svo. each 10s. 6d. 
Recently published, A NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
A HISTORY of FRANCE. ByG: W. 
— Dean of Winchester. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables.” 
lume I. Volume II, Volume III. 
B.C. anne 1453. A.D. 1453 to A.D. 1624, A.D. 1624 to to A.D. 1792, 
Third Edition, Revised. Second Edition. Second Edition, 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 
'5 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, £4 4s.; and in 
half-morocco, £5. 


THE DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated 
into English, with Marginal Analysis and an Index of Subjects and Proper 
= by B. Jowgrr, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 


“ We can give no one who values true culture better or more valuable advice than to recom- 
mend him, Ihe can afford 11, to possess these five fascinating volu umes.” —Standard. 
; 'RINTED FROM MR. ROBERTSON’S LARGER EDITION OF 
“THE SEASONS” AND “THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE.” 
Extra fep. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
THOMSON: —The CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 
Edited J. Locre Ropertson, M.A. 


“ The best ed 
“ Thomson —— “thinking, has been so fu or so well edited before.” 
“An piece of editing.” ish Rew: (Glasgow Herald. 


BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1893. 


RIEHL’S SEINES VATERS SOHN, and GESPENSTER- 


bs Edited, with Notes, by Hexry T. Gznnass. Extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 
SHAKESPEARE (SELECT PLAYS).—The TEMPEST. 


by W. “= Waricut, Hon. D.C.L. and LL. = _— fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO SHAKESP 

SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST. A Popular 
Illustration of the Principles of Criticism. By R. G. M.A, 

Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 

CHSAR.—The GALLIC "WAR BOOKS Land II. Edited 
by the Rev. C. E. MOBERLY, M. ore loth, 23 

1.41; price of BOOKS I.-IIL., in stiff covers, 2s. 

LIVY.—BOOK VIL. With Introduction and Notes by A. R. 
Gam. B.A. New Edition, Revised by P. E. Marneson, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 


VIRGIL.—AZNEID. BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction 
» and Notes, by J. BanRow ALLEN, M.A. (In the press. 
VIRGIL.—AZNEID. BOOKS IV.-VI. Edited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A.,and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 

HORACE. “—ODES.’ BOOK I.’ With Notes for the Use of 
Schools, Index of Metres, ke. By E.C. WicKHAM, M.A. [early ready. 

XENOPHON: —ANABASIS. _BOOK Hil. With Introduction, 


Notes, &c., by J. MARSHALL, M.A. 7a on. ore 
Fort the he conventenae ance of SENIOR GaNDIDA ES, BOOKS and IV. (by the same 


EURIPIDES. MEDEA. With Introduction and Notes by 
C.'B. HEBERDEN, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. BOOKS VL.and VII. With Introduc- 
tion, "7: hms Table of Homeric Forms. By W. W. Meray,D.D. Extra fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 
EUCLID. REVISED. ithe Essentials of the 
Additional Propositions 


Exercises. Edited bv HC. J. NIKON. Edition. Crown 8vo. Book 
IL., IL, cloth, Is. Pert I., Books I.—IV., cloth, 38.3 
» VL., cloth, ; Complete, Books I.—Vi., cloth, 6s. Supplement, 6d. 


GEOMETRY i in SPACE. Containing Parts of Euclid’s Tenth 


and Twelfth Books, By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOM ETRY, that is, Plane 


By R. C.J. Nixon, M.A. ‘Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
Just published. 


A-work of great walue...... The book is, in fact, a striking success."'_ Educational 
A CLASS-BOOK of | Carer. By W. W. Fisuer, M. A., 
wn Svo. 4s. 
BOOK-KEEPING. New and Enl Edition. By Sir R.G.C. 
HAMILTON and JOHN BALL. Extra fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s 


oniy, Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above, is. 6d.;"or to the Preliminary Course 
A MUSIO-PRI FRIMER. TRovrBECK, D.D., and F, Dats, 


CONCISE. ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of <the 


LANGUAGE. By W. W. Sxkxat, Litt.D. Fourth Edition. 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the same 
Author. Extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s, 6d. 
A PRIMER of FRENCH | LITERATURE. By Gzoreae 
SAINTSRURY, M.A. _ Extra fep 
A HISTORY of of GERMAN ‘LITERATURE from the Acces- 
t Frederick reat to Death Goethe. ERE 
“Crown Edition by Mrs. F.C. CONTBEARE. faired by 


GERMAN COURSE. 


my, HERMANN LANGE, Lecturer on French and German at the Manchester 
Technical School, and Lecturer on German at the Manchester Athenzum. 

I. GERMANS at HOME: a Practical Introduction to German 
Appendix the Essentials of German Grammar. Third 

II. GERMAN MANUAL: a German Grammar, Reading- 
boek, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ill. GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, §8vyo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

IV. GERMAN COMPOSITION: .a Theoretical and Practical 
Guide to the Art of Translating English Prose intoGerman. Second Edition. 8vo. 


ice 48. 6d, 
- *,” A KEY to the above, price 5s. 


GERMAN SPELLING: a Synopsis « of | the Changes which it 
has undergone through the 


Government Regu 


AN INTRODUCTION & LATIN SYNTAX. By W. S. 
M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 

AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By Cuartrton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y.Sarcent, M.A, Extra 
fep. 8vo. 2s. 

PASSAGES f for TRANSLATION into LATIN. Selected by 
J. ¥. SarGent, M.A. Seventh Edition. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A shove. Price 5s. Supplied to Teachers only, on to the 

HINTS and HELPS for LATIN ELEGIACS. By H. Lzr- 
WARNER, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KEY he she shove, Price 4s. 6d. Supplied to Teachers only, on application to the 

REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy P assages, Latin per 

é "3. M.A.. xtra fep. An 6d, 


ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 
ay bya By the came Editor. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA. Second Series. By the same Editor. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 

THE. ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUATION. By H. W. 
CHANDLER, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged from LippELL and 
ScOrr’s 4to. Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A GREEK PRIMER, for the Use of Beginners in that Lan- 


guage. By bg Right Rev. ‘CHARLES Worpsworrth, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Extra 
Is. 


fep. 8vo. 
A PRI MER of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By J. Y. 
GENT, M.A. Extra fcp, 33. 6d. 
*,* A KEY to the above, Price 5s. Supplied to Teachers only, on application to the 
Secretary, Clareadon Press. 
GRACE REDDENDA;; or, Miscellaneous Exercises for Prac- 
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